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IL THE AMERICAN VIEW OF THE COPYRIGHT URS 
THON. By an American author (Richard G iste), 
Ill, ART CRITICS CRITICISED. By W. W. “oe 


IV. HOW WE INAUGURATED ENSIGN McNISH. By 
Captain Laurance Lockgarr. Part I. , 


VY. ENCORES. 
VL THE NEW YORK assocriTED PRE&s. 
Vil. THE HISTORY OF THE GUARD# MEMORIAL. By 
Joun Bru. 


VIL. FOR MUSIC. By Guratp Masser. 
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RIGHT HON. W. EB. GLADSTONE, M.-P., 
on 
“ECCE HOMO,” 
12mo. cloth. Price $1 50, 
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FROM THE ALBION. 


“ Mr. Gladstone approaches his task in a spirit of hearty admi- 
ration for its author, and accomplishes it with the ease of a large 
thinker, and the grace of a skilful writer, who has 
thought and written on the great problem of Christianity. 

FROM THE SCOTTISH AMERICAN. 
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ch reverence for the truth of | the books themselves are. excedingly good, no one will Gnd fault 


supects Shining they 
religion, and so mack love for forthe study per se, and worthy as they 
are of a work ofso mach excellence and power as ‘ Ecee Homo, 


they form a vauabte contribution to the religious literature of 
the day.” 
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The author's genuine, Unabridged Edition of 





“We may, therefore, pronounce ,“‘ Dora” to be her very best 
LEVEE. Poems of child-famey and echild- author ho has risen to true 
. Wastrated by J. millals and others . pp -pe ger, yt Se Suamae 
edges and full gilt side, 75 cents. . 
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where it was eb the-very time when Schrader’s faufous 
potating, * Dietating Paradise Lost to His Daughters,” 
| was exhibited that city. The novel“an historical tale in the 


love, Alice Egerton, In Haywood Forest; the scene between 
Cromwell and Henderson ; the Puritan, on thé battte-fleld of Mars- 
ton Moor, and the visit which the Duke of York,afierward King 
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I. sate 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
1 vol., 12mo, Paper Covers, 60 cents. 
From “ The Troy Whig.” 

+ 
“The reader will unwillingly lay it down after commencing the 
perusal, and he wi'! assuredly find that his faith in human nature 
is increased and strengthened. The author writes in the interest 
of those whom the world sneers at or quietly ignores, and the 
reader will feel that he has a duty to exercise at least common 
charity toward them.” 


From “ The Lafdyétte Courier,” — 
“The unknown authoress who has written thesetwo works evi- 
dently likes to give very odd titles to her works, but, ingamuch as 


with their titles. “ Not Wisely, But Too Well’’ will add to the 
literary reputation which the authoress gained by her former 
work,” Steer teere Ses od 8 b.bee 
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DORA. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH, 

r Mei 50; Cloth, $2. 

From “The Examiner.” 


. ‘whew 088 £88 2 
* * Dora’ is 8 book of which each character is a study, while the 


whole is unique in talent, interest, aud charm.” _ 
Frem “The Atheneum.” * 


1 vol. 8vo. 
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In the present novel there are , household 


#8“ It is a sweet and tender story; which will be relished by all the 

admirers of ‘ Nathalie,’ and others of her exquisite storigs.” 
From “The Lafayette Courier.” 

,| “Pree alike trom fidsly sessdttomaliemy and tedious dullness, 

these novels aré noted for the purity of thétr style, the 
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“ Miss Kavanagh's style is, of course, well, knoWn ; It is grace- 
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“ Mise Kavanagh always writes things that are worth reading »¥? 
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THE FIRST VOLUME OF PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE 


now feady. Containin, cet and vdae fis 


a aes be ttn ba ariicles of permanent in 
TORICAL, Descriprive, PRacTicaL, ENTERTAIN- 
ING; by writers of eminent ability. “Nest! bound 
green Morocco cloth, price, $2. 








N.B. CLOTH COVERS can be had sop, as binding the 
volume. Price, 50 cents, post-free 
G. P. PUTNAM & BON, 661 Broadway. 
- BOOSEY & CO’Ss. 
Or ana obEAP © 3 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
doid vy “all “Sirasle Dealers in “the Calted States. 


+ BBE, MUSICAL CABIRER, , 
The Cheapest Colleetion of Modern Music in the World. 
Sixty Books at Fifty Cents Each. 
COMP EE?® ORATORIOS AND MASSES ITN SCORE, 
invent, Fifty Cents Gach. 
- TUTORS FOR abl INSTRUMBATS,. + 
Full Music Size, 24 te 36 Pages Each, Fifty Cents. 
Other Works equally Cheap. Trade Supplied and Catalogues 


*| Mailed Free, by 


am » AOQBEY & CO... 
es ee a» 844 BROADWAY. 
“pranch of BOOSEY & CO., Music en.) London. 
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BIAWOA CAPELLO, 


Layer OSBORN, 
This Tragedy, which completes the Pirst ‘Volume of Mr. Os 
born’s Dramatic Writings, has fonits subject ome of the most 
romantic stories of Italian history. . 
_Klegantly printed, op fine Paper, uniform with the ogher Tra- 
gedies. Price $1 50. 
MOORHEAD, BOND & Co., 

60 Duane Street. 
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« . 
Proprietor and Manager—MR. LESTER WALLAGK. 


+ Doors ofen at half-past seven. 
Performance commences at eight. 


« «BVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 
Will be acted a drama, if fonr acts, entitled 
wet eo © ane Wintel CécKanE. 
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OCEAN STEAMBHIPS, 


THB BRITISH AND N. A. R.M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling st Cork Harbour. 

.. Wednesday, May 18. 


. Wednesday, 20, 
Wesneatas, rd v7. 





CHINA........ . leaves New York . 
AvsTRAiiai AN leaves New York ... 
coccceceee leaves New York... eee 





BCUTIA. sonseuie leaves New York.... Wednesday, June 8. 
GOTO covcveccese leaves New York..... Wednesday, Jane 10 
CHINA .....6.05- leaves New York.... Wednesday, June 17 
Cnief Usbin Passage. ....8)30 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..980 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Ap experienced surgeon on board. 


Vuleablos unless Bille of 4a yp p— 
signed therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 





‘TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT qesserows 
(iastaxp). The Inman Line, under contract with the Unjted 
States and British a aa oa 


BVBERY GATURDAY, and 
BVBERY ty @ MONDAY, 
From Pier 45. River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STRAMER SAILING BVERY SATURDAY, 
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from New York to Halifax : First Cabin, $20, 
Pt: paysble in Gold. 

simodettienia ne Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
‘tere i tea tle te poten an their 
a — apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN @. DALe, eqn, 
16 Broadway, New York. 
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rant, 57 roadway. and for steerage tcketsat tbe Fasenge Ofee 
of the Company, 37 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


THE ALBION, 


TARRANT'S 
EFFERVESUENT — APERIENT 


Is a gentle and Sean tive medicine, in the 
coda a — ys * Ap and is segumnenanted and 


used by dove the country asa most reliable and 
effcctual remed 


EFFERVESCENT 
Gere Mesttbare, 
Cures Bick Headache, 
SELTZER 
gee pepae, 

Ceres Piles, 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver t, 


A POWDER 
Cures Bilious Headach 
Cures Rheumatic Comp 
Cures Jaundice, 
ya & most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
ctomathe Requentiy 5 reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our phiet of testimonials, ana as you value your life and 
beslth, Ince lose mot an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful remedy. 
Menefeetared only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT 4&4 CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts, N. Y. 
For Gale by all Druggists. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


reputation this excellent medicine 
a derived ——4 its so faveterat 
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, Ringworm, Sore Eyes, Sore 
je forms of Scrofulous disease. 
pepsia, Dropsy, Heart 

> Uicerous af- 


aod Diseases are cured by it, 
uired tor subduing these obstinate mala- 
loog continued use of this medicine 
i Leucorrbwa or Whites, « terine U1- 
wae commonly soon relieved and 
< and invigorating effect. Minute 
in our supplied gratis. 
cad Geek wheo epused tp accumulatious of extran- 

eous matters in Za vlood, quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
or tadaienetion of the Liver, and 











TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN BXCHANGE OFFICB, 

86 South Street and 33 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Waexiy Lins or Stzameuns To anv From 
LIVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

ARD FROM 
LIVEBP OL. AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT'’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Bri‘ain acd Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further lars apply to 


TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 Seoath St. or 393 Groadwav. N. Y¥. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


SsTBAM meet NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 





ly bet New Y Ge ~f.. ~1-_t-~ 
a 5 ween Ne or’ en, 
sng the "United States Mail. 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHMAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORM,—tVERY } ng ll 


Price of Passage — From New Yorx ro Busman, 
ae and SoUTHAMPTON—Firet Cabin, $120 ; 
Yrom Baseman 


Beoded Uabia, | HO 
$35. to Naw Yoax oax— First Os-| Stove 
i $120, second (Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. of passage 


payable in gold. 

hese vessels take freight to Lenten ont Bult, for which 
through bills of lading are sign 

poe na el 

All letters must pass through the Post office. 

Gay te Bile of Laing bet these of the Company wil be 


Mus of Laing wid poleively net be delivered beliee geets ae 
“Y*cle taken to Havre, eeee, Conthemeaen and Bremen 
*~*‘en, For freight or passage apply to — 


OBLRIOCNS 4 Co. 66 Broad Strest. 








Prepared by DR. J.C. AYER 4& OO., Practical and 
Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 





ELLUC’s BAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TRETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET F 
GRANCE to = Breath. 


DELLUC 4 CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
Ne, 635 Breadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 


our customers and the public 

Suess Gham to Ghnealy cncarve thas they 
bame, we m e ie 

get DELLUG'S EAU ANGELIQUE. ? 


150,000,000 


Sterling, in flan ma Estates, remain unclaimed in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland in man coesicf ‘es trated, Wil Fee to searca 


desirous of 
a pew and 





for any name, ills searched for. 
= , Lo mal te i i388 & CO., “Unclaimed Money 
Tat nee 90,000 names! 
errince ef net Wale tie Road: hondon, 





monsoware PILLS a ta OINTMENT .— 

— “ brilliant 
"s Ointment dispensed witn the neecssit- 

endangered the life of the patient. 

the Fn oh action of the Ointment, and their lives spared to 

their families. The gree follows the cancer in its — wind 


~ S *areno more. The 
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which frequently cadungered th it o th patien 
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YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 












FINANCIAL. 





FisK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
Mo. 6 Massau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 


SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1866 AND 1867. 

Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1863, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. Weare prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 





voR 
; TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN 4 CO. 





HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Currency and Geld Accounts Received. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances with privilege to check 
at sight. 


Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, aad bear- 
ing Interest at market rates. 


Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 
executed. 


HATCH FOOTE RCo 





AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 18 WALL 8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTZRKS and Ormers furnished with GOLD st current 
rates. 


WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY'S 
BUROPBAN EXPRESS. 








PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
Prompr_y Forwarpap. 

Exchange fer Sale, 

Collections and Commissions Bzeouted. 

WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





ONE OUNCE OF COLD WILL BE CIVEN 
for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. Basarrr’s Lion 
Corrzs. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All 
the aroma is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every tamily should use it, as it is Afteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than other pure Coffee. One can in every twenty 
contains a one dollar greenback. For sale everywhere. If your 
grocer does not keep the Coffee, and will not get it for you, send 
your orders direct to the factory. 





B, T. BABUITT, 
Nos, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington &t, 
New York, 
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Literature. 


LITTLE PAT AND THE PARSON. 


“ He stands at the door of the church peeping in, 
No troublesome beadle is near him ; 
The preacher is talking of sinners and sin, 
And little Pat trem! to hear him ; 


bad? pose little fellow alone and forlorn, 
ho never knew parent or duty; 
His head is uncovered, his jacket is torn, 
And hunger has his beauty. 


“ The white-headed gentleman shut in the box, 
Seems woe bye angry each minute ; 
He dou his fist and the cushion he knocks, 
As if anxious to know what is in it. 


“ He scolds at the people who sit in the pews— 
Pat takes them for kings and princesses ; 
(With his little bare feet—he delights in their shoes ; 
In his rags he feels proud of their dresses !) 


“ The parson exhorts them to think of their need, 
To turn from the world’s dissipation, 
The naked to clothe, and the hungry to teed— 
Pat listens with strong approbation ! 


“ And when the old man walks down the aisle, 
Pat runs up to meet right gladly, 
* Bhure, give me my dinner !’ says he with a smile, 
* And a jacket, 1 want them quite badly.’ 


“ The kings and princesses tly stare. 
wi abehing Ba word 0 dang 
And, ver-ti ny 
Looks knives at the poor little stranger. . 


“ But Pat’s not afraid, he is sparkling with joy, 
And cries—who so willing to cry it? 
* You'll give me my dinner—I’m such a poor boy : 
You said so—now don’t you deny it.’ 


“ The pompous old beadle may grumble and glare, 
And grow! about robbers and arson ; 
But the hy had faith in the sermon stands there, 
And smiles at the white-headed parson ! 


“ The kings and may wonder and frown, 
And cane S wants better teaching ; 
But the white-headed parson looks tenderly down 
On the boy who has faith in his preaching.. 


“ He takes him away without question or blame, 
as Patsy to press on, 
For he thinks a good dinner (and Pat thinks the same) 
Is the moral that lies in the lesson. 


“ And after long years, when Pat, handsomely drest— 
A smart footman—is asked to determine 
Ot all earthly things what's the thing he likes best? 
He says, ‘Och! sbure, the master’s ould sermin !’” 


THE GROVE. 
By William Barnes. 


*T was there in summer down the grove, 
Where I and long-lost friends would rove, 
pn there the gravel-bedded brook 
erehadec under hanging boughs, 
On-trickled round the Sut nook, 


And here are still the stones we trod | 
In stepping o’er the stream d ; 
And here are leaves that lie all dead 
tree, 
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CHAPTER ON RIDDLES. 





eS ee ae and 
fable, therefore, no other reason, its birth-place was 
probably the East. It certainly seems to have been known 
to Excyptians, if it did not originate with them. That the 
Jews were well acquainted with it must be clear to any one 

with the Bible. Not todvwell on the well-known one 
ot J ay he eye 


i 
; 
Ey 


he once won a sum of 


in as 
and even whole books of riddles, we are told, are to be found 


child had thirty sons and 
the daughters black, and one of these died every 
became immortal. This surely 


Greeks and Romans served it up at their feasts, with many 


tertainment, that it is thoroughly classical withal. Athenwus 
has a whole chapter on riddles, and every school-boy will re- 
meinber those in Virgil, which the shepherds propound at the 
end of the third eclogue, “ Dic quibus in terris,” &c., and 
which have puzzled commentating riddiers nota little. - 

Nor during the dark or middle ages do we find that riddles 


cultivated, and our forefathers found great amusement in 
— What the monk might make, the baron could enjoy, 
an — 

’T was merry in the hall 

When the beards wagg’d all, 


and (to add another line to the jolly old song), 
When the laugh grew enigmatic-al. 


Specimens of what these riddles were may be met with in 
English, French, and German. ine | exist in many a funny 
old book like that which was prin by Wynkin de Worde 
as early as 1511, and which bore the title of “ Demands Joy- 
ous.” Some of these demands, like the age, were very coarse, 
and some were very simple. Here is nut a bad one. What 
is that which never was and never will be? Auswer: A 
mouse’s nest in a cat’s ear, At Christmas-tide, when “ twas 
merry in the hall,” and the yule-log was brightly blazing on 
the hearth, one can fancy how the laugh would go round 
with the wassail at this very quaint solution. Well, let them 
laugh that win. In those days there were serious demands 
— as joyous, and they solved harder riddles far than 
is. 


When we get nearer to our own times (for the Reformation 
somewhat put a stop to the merry-making and riddie-making 
that used to go together), we find the riddie keep its ground 
as well on the Continent as here in England. In France, a 
learned Jesuit wrote a treatise on the subject ; and, about tne 
time of Louis Quatorze, the making of riddles grew quite 
fashionable. Boileau made a nasty one on the flea; and those 
literary big-wigs, Rousseau and Voltaire, tried their hands at 
riddie-making, too. After their time, the “ Mercure de France” 
became 3 regular vehicle for riddles; and, to solve one, it is 
even said, made the solver famous. 
In Germany, Schiller built up the riddle to what it had 
scarcely been before. Lis conception became a poetical one. 
With him it grew to be a thing of beauty, and invested with 
charms that only poetry can give. He made it possess an in- 
terest and that lay beyond ite mere solution. As 
treated by him, “pees one an idea of what it might have 
been of old, aud of his having gone back to the time of the 
Bibyls, and learned the art of making riddies from them. At 
all events, his riddles have so much of their beauty, and, one 
might also add, of their inspiration, that | cannot help giving 
po ome readers one or two. The following seems to me highly 


Auf einer grossen Weide gehen 
Viel tansend Schafe silberweiss ; 
Wie wir sie heute wandeln sehen, 
Bah sie der alteraltste Greis. 


perhaps his political life s 
had grown into disfavour, On the contrary, they were much hoped, his domestic life in that case might 
answer to. 


give it here:— 


wise men of Greece: A father had twelve children and each | of these are properly conundrums—s mere playing —envee. 
daughters, the sons — white, and | A taste for this kind of thing may be indulged in ull it grows 
, and yet | to be a very frivolous one ; but it is worthy of note how 
needs no (Edipus to solve, | English names amongst the illustrious in every walk of | 
but may serve to show how simple the riddle was of old. But} belong to those who, in some form or other, have tried their 
in time it became less simple and more common, and then the | hand at riddle-making. 


To begin with statesmen—Fox tried his on woman, and 


other good things. Then, however, it had grown to be spicy,| made a riddle of her which was hardly fair fromhim. It 
and more a dish of the conundrum kind that modern young|is not bad; {but a better one is that which he contrived 
wits are so very fond of. So at least we may say of the en- | about a bed :— 


Formed lo , yet made to-day, 

And mente hn Lams when others sleep ; 
What few would wish to give away, 

And none would wish to keep. 


Not less good is that by Canning on the word 
but which, it is to be 
nod a ready 


It is not so well known but that one may 


A noun there is of plural number, 
Foe to peace and tranquil slumber: 
Now any other nom take, 

By adding s you plural make, 
But if you add an « to th 

8 is the metamorphosis ; 

Plural is plural now no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before. 


Cod has been made into something very good, and has often 
been laid at Macaulay's door, but he never had anything to 
do with it we learn. The supposition, however, that he 
—perhaps, even more than its own excellence,—has led to the 
culting off many a head and tail that folks can make neither 
head nor tail of. Here are some of these digjecta membre for 
my readers to make anything out of that they can :-— 


Cut off my head, and I have horns to gore you ; 
Cut off ny tail, my eting yet know me by; 

Cut off both head and tail, | still may bore po" 
Though nothing now is left me but a cry 


What are my head and tail cat off? Effects, 
If sounded, sure, without sufficient cause! 
Following but where his pleasure man connects 
With following me, and not kind Nature's laws. 
Again: 


I serve, it may be one whom you adore, 
But cut my head off and I play the lover! 
And if you cut my tail off, what is more, 
I claim the hand, you haply may discover 


That of your suit a nonsuit makes: moreover, 
Cutting off both, too sorely you might rue: 

For while you vainly rouad the fair might hover, 
Who is there now with pow’r like mine to woo? 


Once more :— 
ut off my head, you bring a king to lite! 
Cut off my tail, and lo! no leas you see; 


Cut off both head and tail, where cries are rife 
You find me now, tho’ naught you make of me. 


What are my head and tail cut off?—Remains 
Of Royalty deposed for having spared 

Those who with my successor, tor their pains, 
If they went further, certainly worse fared ! 


If Mr. Macaulay did not make the riddle on Cod, one 
whose early career was perhaps as brilliant, and who held bis 





Bie altern nie und trinken Leben 
Aus einem unerschopiten Born! 
Ein Hirt ist ihnen zuzugeben 
Mit schon gebog’nem Bilberhorn. 


Er treibt sie aus zu goldnen Thoren, 
Er uberzabit sie jede Nacht, 

Und hat der Lammer Keins verloren, 
So oft er auch den Weg vollbracht. 


Ein treuer Hund hilft sie ihm leiten, 
Ein munt’rer Widder geht voran: 
Die Heerde, kannst du Sie mir deuten, 
Und auch den Hirten zeig’ mir an! 


This riddle is not hard to read, however the language it is 
written in may be to some of my gentle readers; and so, in- 
stead of answer, I subjoin a translation, as being (that such a 

n should fe with such a riddle!) if not more germane, less 
Gorman to the matter :-— 


A spacious field there is where wander 
‘nousands of sheep all silver-white : 
Have seen them as we see them yonder, 
Long since the oldest grey-beard might. 


They ne’er grow old, but drink life flowing 
From out a spring that’s never dry: 

A shepherdess directs their polug, 
Hung with silver gracefully. 


She leads them out to gateways golden, 
She counts them over every night, 
And long as she her course has holden, 

Has never of a lamb lost sight. 


A trusty dog his guidance lending, 
Helps her ; a brisk ram leads the way: 

Now, what the flock that she is tending, 
And who the shepherdess, wilt say ’ 


short :— 


Ich wohn’ in einem steirnernen Haus, 
Da lieg’ ich verborgen und schisfe : 
Doch ich-trete hervur, ich eile heraas, 
Gefordert mit else’rner Waffe ; 
Erst bin ich unscheinbar und shwach und klein, 
Mich kann dein Athem bezwingen ; 
Ein Regentropfen schon saugt mich ein 
Doch mir wachsen im Siege dir Schwingen ; 
Wenn die machtige Schwester sich zu mir geseellt, 
Erwachs ich zum {urchtbarn Gebieter der Welt. 


In a house of stone I keep, 
Where I hidden lie and sleep ; 
But, steel weapon summoned by, 
Forth I leap, and out I fly: 
Faint, weak, small, at first, a breath 
t o’ercome me; and in death 
helm me might a rain drop then ; 
Ye: doth victory fledge me, when 
Join’d by my strong sister, lo! 
I the world’s dread conq’ror grow. 





mans the was very common. Indeed, if Plutarch is to 

be believed, died of one that he could not solve. | great 

Se hie oe on ne Certes, it |so than im the present day, to j by the collections made 
been harder than this, by a daughter of one of the | of them, and by what we almost 


Here is another which has force and spirit, if not the 
beauty of the one just given. I only select it because it is 


own against him at the Union, was the author of many very 
beautiful ones. The riddles of Praed —or rather the charades 
—are remarkable for their force and spirit, and their 
elegance and beauty. They are the only ones to 
those of Schiller, though they are written in a very 
style from his. Schiller’s are those of a poetical recluse, 
have a Sibyiline beauty about them, which we t 
from one whose heart as well as mind were full of “ 
Gotter Griechlands.” Praed’s are those of the man of t 
world, but of one who carried something of the poet too, an 
the philosopher also, into it. They seem written not so much 
for the sake of the enigma as to give free play to his own 
poetic fancy. They are none of them very hard to guess; and 
yet there is one, that some tweaty years ago, made not a lit- 
tle noise in the world (though not by any means bis best), as 
no one had been able wo find the answer toit. So at least 
Mary Mitford told the writer, who knew it herself and inyited 
answers. Amongst the rest i sent her mine, which, knowing 
Praed’s fondness for playing upon words, { could not help 
thinking must be the right one. Alas! it was not so; but the 
dear old lady, to soothe, I suppose, my wounded vanity, and 
save me from Homer's melancholy end, gave me to under- 
stand that she liked it better than the real one, So perhaps I 
may be pardoned for giving it here as well as the riddle it- 
self. Here is the riddle :— 


Sir Hilary charged at 
Sooth! ’twas an awfu = 

And tho’, in that old age of sport, 

The ruffiers of the camp and court 
Had little time to pray, 

Tis said Sir Hilary muttered there 

Two syllables by way of prayer; 


HI 


& 


beet 





neourt ; 


My first, to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow’s sun ; 

My next, with her cold and quiet cloud 

To those who find their dewy shroud 
Before to-day’s be done; 

And both together to all blue eyes 

That weep when a warrior nobly dies! 


Here is the answer sent by me to Miss Mitford :— 


The field of Agincourt was won 
By right bold hearts and true; 
And Sir Hilary, though he might yield to none 
For a chivalrous charge, ere the fight was done 
Might well have exclaimed, Ah Dieu! 
Ah Dieu! or Adieu! for a warrior’s prayer, 
Say, what two syllables meeter were 


Ah! my First, might well be addressed to those 
Who see to-morrow’s sun ; 

And my next, Dieu! Dieu! God be with his 

Who sleeps with the dew for his shroud at the close 
Of to-day’s, for his day is done! 

And both to the eyes that no more may view 

The face of the sleeper—Adieu! Adieu! 


The proper answer is—Good night. 

Praed mostly wrote, as I have said, charades, and only one 
or two riddles proper. A charade may be defined as a spe- 
cies of riddle in which a word of two syllables or more is in- 


In England we have always shown a love for. riddles as| dicated by an enigmatical description of each of these, and 
perhaps as that of any other country, and never more | then of the whole word. To have any point, there should be 





between the ideas suggested by each sylla- 
The one 


some connection 
y see or hear, But most | bie singly, and by all of them when taken together. 
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should naturally arise out of the other. | There are plenty of} lite deference which distinguishes the administration of a 


charades that observe no such rule. Praed’s, however, are 
fect in this way; and, had I space, I could illustrate 
gely trom many a spirited one of his, the easy way in which 
he links together the separate members, 80 to speak, of each, 
and thus gives a unity to its whole. ‘ 

The term Charade is said to be French, and derived from 
the name of him who invented it. And as good an example 
as could possibly be given of what a true charade should be 
may be found in the dictionary of the French Academy. My 
first employs my second to eat my whole. The answer is— 
Chien-dent, or dog-grass. But we shall look in vain for any 
charades that have all the various merits of Praed’s—his easy 
elegance, his force and spirit, his play of fancy, his true poetic 
feeling. As it is very short, and elegant besides, I must find 
room for one of the only two riddles, | believe, properly so 
called, that he wrote :— 


In other days, when hope was bright, 

Ye spake to me of love and light, 

Of endless Spring. and cloudiess weather, 
And hearts tnat doted linked together ! 


But now ye ‘ell another tale ; 

That life is brief, and beauty frail, 

That juy ls dead, aud fuuduers blighted, 
And hearts that doted disuxited ! 


Away! Ye grieve, and ye rejoice 
In one unlelt, unfeeling voice ; 
And ye, like every friend below, 
Are hollow ia your joy and woe! 


If we leave the politicians for the poets, we find a beautiful 
riddle by Cowper that might have been suggested to the 
amiable bard by some such sweet lips as prompted Johnny 
Gilpin :-— 

I am just two and two, I am"warm, I am cold, 

And the parent of numbers that cannot be told ; 

I am lawful, unlawful—a duty, a fault, 

lam otten sold dear, good for nothing when bought, 
An extraordinary boon, and a matter of course, 

And yielded with pleasure when taken by force. 


In our own day, the riddle on the letter H, I suppose on ac- 
count of its exquisite beauty, was long attributed to Byron. 
It certainly added to his fame. So if, as in the case of Macau- 
lay and others, who will not authenticate the riddles given 








pleasant and well ordered house. The AWbey vergers wait at 
parties! My companion employs them regularly, they recog- 
nise in him a liberal and frequent patron, and here you have 
the entire secret of my surprise. Bat it lasted through the 
service and while we were being shown round. Tue con- 
trast between the day and evening employment of the men in 
cloaks gave quite a wine-y flavour to some of the dark 
chapels, and lent temporary association to ideas utterly dis- 
similar in themselves. It made the Abbey cloisters secular, 
and gave it a monastic rendering to the past festivities of my 
friend. Not that the vergers were anything but competent, 
respectful, and in every way fitfor their work. They formed 





a striking example to the servants of another great cathedral, 


te my morbid vision omnipresent; and “Henry the Se- 


who, without bistorical or official claims, have crept into the 
Abbey, ofen from the carelessness of those who had the 
charge of it in former times; and there is something touching 
in the bumble graves of people who have never known ambi- 
tion or tasted greataess, and who yet have drifted somehow 
into the last resting place of the powerful and mighty. Amid 
the array of glorious names, each of which is a history of 
achievemen!, we come upon “ Jane Lister, dear child, Octo- 
ber 7, 1688,” and read that “ ber brother Michael had already 
died in 1676, and been buried at Helen’s Church, Yors.” 
Again, a still more insignificant life, Nicholas Bagenall, “an 
infant of two months old, by his nurse unfortuuately over- 
laid,” has his little urn; and a Mr. Thomas Smith, “ who 
through the spotted veil of the small-pox, rendered a pure 
and unspotted soul to God, expecting but not fearing death ;” 
while on another monument we have read that 

With diligence and trust most exemplary, 

Did William Lawrence serve a prebendary ; 

and after the name of John Broughton, the prince of prize- 
fighters, comes a space upon which was to have been written 
* Champion of England,” but the dean of the period objected, 
and the blank remains. These obscure exceptions are gro- 
tesque enough in a place where, as has been well said, “ we 


them, he was not its author, he ought to have been. The real | see how, by a gradual but certain inetinct, the main groups 


authorship, however, belongs to a lady. 
Two or three of Moore’s political equibs were in the form 


have formed themselves round particular centres of death ; 
how the kings ranged themselves round the Confessor; how the 


of riddles. Here is one that was ¢elling in its day: What is} prioce’s courtiers clung to the skirts of the kings; how out 


my thought like? or, 
Why is a pump like Viscount Castlereagh ? 
Answer|:— 
Because it is a slender thing of wood, 
Which up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 


And cooily spout, and spout, and spout away 
In one weak, wasby, everlasting flood! 


ol the graves of the courtiers were developed the graves of the 
heroes ; how Chatham became the centre of the statesmen, 
Chaucer of the poets, Purcell of the musicians, Casaubon of 
the scholars, Newton of the men of science ; how even in the 
exceptional details natural affinities may be traced; how Ad- 
dison was buried apart from his tuneful brethren, in the royal 
shades of Henry the Seventh’s chapel, because he clung to the 
vaul: of his own loved Montague: how Ussher Jay besides 


The late Master of Trinity bas the credit of a riddle to add | his earliest instructor Sir James Fallerton, and Garrick beside 
to the list of great names already quoted, and one of a very | his friend Joh , aod Spelman opposite his revered Cam- 


original kind. 


I will not vouch for his being its author, but | den, and South close to bis 





ter Busby, and Stephenson to 


I know that bis friends beard it very often from him, and | his tellow.crafteman Telford, and Grattan to his hero Fox, 
that he took as much interest in it as if it were his own. Here|and Macaulay beneath tht statue of his favourite Addison.” 


it is :— 
U 040, but I O thee, 
0 Ono O, but O O me; 
Then let not my O a O go, 
But give U O 1 O thee so. 


You sigh for a cypher, but I sigh for thee, 
O sigh for no cypher, but O sigh for me: 
Then let not my sigh for a cypher go, 

But give sigh tor sigh for I sigh for thee so. 


Our personal popularity increases the longer we remain in 
the cathedral. The men employed by my friend have told 
other men of his hospitality and its needs ; and from the nave 
to the pay-place near Poets’ Corner our progress is one long 
ovation. hen we have passed through the gate, we form a 
party of twenty-two, and are promptly shown round. “ Satur- 
day, gentlemen”—in a polite and private whisper thie, as if an 
unusually rare vintage were being proffered—“ Saturday is 
our busiest afternoon, because the people come from seeing 


This sighing riddle was much admired by Dr. Whewell, but the Houses of Parliament. No, sir, they never give us much 


is it much more ingenious than this old one? ° 


Stand take to takings 
i you throw my. 


I understand 
You undertake 
To overthrow 
My undertakings. 
or than this :— 
If the B m, t. put: 
When the: burns make a. 


If the grate be empty, put coal on: 
When the coal on buins, make a full stop. 


trouble. Just walk through and see what I’m going to show 
you now, and ask a question or two, perhaps, but very rarely 
misconduct themselves, Three or four times a-day, sir, some- 
times, and occasionally oftener; not very often—no—but 
sometimes, though. es, we each go round; but, as you'll 
doubtless be aware, sir, this depends a great deal on the pub- 
lic themselves, Yes.” The verger’s politeness to us, it is due 


every oneelse. ‘T'wo women with babies pester him like bu- 


statue to Lady Walpole—oue of the most beautiful in the Ab- 
bey—is the Queen, and have “ Wife uf a great Eoglish minis- 
ter” blandly given in reply. 
in hand, go with us from chapel to chapel, vainly trying to 


To add one more illustrious name to the list of those already | fit in the spoken and written descriptions with each other. 


mentioned, may I not give Professor De Morgan’s for the fol- 
How do you know that there is no 
danger of starving in the desert? Because of the sand which 


lowing capital riddle. 


is (sandwiches) there. And how do you know you will ge 


sandwiches there? Because Ham went into the desert, and 


his descendants bred (bread) and mustered (mustard). 
—_—_- ao 


A VISIT TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 





Amazement is too mild a word for my frame of mind, when 
the vergers of Westminster Abbey singie us out during divine | got throug’ in thirty-five minutes. 
service, and afler marked personal attentions deposit us in the 
stalls next the dean. It seems such a palpable mistake. 
Pride and shame contend for mastery while we are being pa- 
raded down the aisle, and a confused feeling that I must be 
somebody else without koowing it is strong within me as we 


run the gauntlet of choristers and congregation until our ex 


Young and old people from the country, and working men 


t | of course, the usual sing-song monotony in>our guide’s de- 
scription ; but it is not unintelligent, and he is ready to sup- 


age; helmets, breast-plates, and other warlike mementos in 


alted place is reached. But mingling with and overpowering | picture of them in his quaint “ Walk through London and 
bis internal conflict, is a conviction that I have met the| Westminster” which sbows that, even in his day, the show 


Joaked figure now acting as guide, in some previous and less | was irreverent. Writing in 1708, he says: “ And so we went 
solemn stage of existence. His gait, his bair, bis gestures, | tosee the ruins of majesty in the waxen figures placed there 
and his face are all familiar ; and when, wand in hand, he| by authority. As soon as we had ascended half # score stone 
left his reading-desk and approached our standing place, I 
was cogitating half unconsciously as to where I could have 
seen him before. Cogitation became perplexity when I found 
myself selected from the crowd; and not the least puzzling 


part of the business was that the faces of many of the black- | ter covered with rags; his beautiful queen stood by, not bet- 
owned officials seemed equally familiar. Here was I, pub-| ter in repair; and so to the number of half a score kings and 


icly recognised by one verger and with a conviction that I 
was on speaking terms with the rest, and yet with a certain 
knowledge that [ had not been within the Abbey walls for 
years. But that my companion was equally favoured, and 


saw them at my last dinner-party!” is his whispered expla 
nation when I esk whether he olten attends the Abbey ser 


vices, and if not whether he was not known to the vergers | quarian appetite to care for them. 
“Champagne, ‘ock, or 


elsewhere? This told me all. 


the psalms of the day were watched, had in it some of the po 











liberality, so does hia effigies 


to him to say, is only slightly in advance of his politeness to 
man gad-flies with foolish questions. They ask whether the 


A couple of Germans, Badeker 


and women, make up the rest of the party ; and we are con- 
veyed through the sights in the conventional way. There is, 


plement it whenever asked. Banners dropping to pieces from 


marble; old effigies of long-forgotten originals; the carvings, 
ornaments, and mouldings of centuries ago : memories which 
Addison mused over and Macaulay had celebrated, were all 
One of our companions 
asked another for the wax figures,and was told that they were 
not shown now ; another commented on Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel as “ fuony ;” while the cradle-tomb of an infant prince 
with @ marble child asleep inside it brought the women-lolk 
fairly to bay. We were glad not to be shown the wax figures, 
-| Tom Brown, whose humour was certainly fastidious, gives a 


queens, not near so good figures as the King of the Beggars 
makes, and all the begging crew would be ashamed of their | no other coronation rite in Europe reaches back to 80 early a 
company. Their rear was brought up with good Queen Bess, | period as that of the sovereigns of Britain. ‘Tradijion assigns 
with the remnants of an old dirty ruff, and pothing else to | Stonehenge as the spot where the half-fabulows Arthur was 
yet maintained bis calm, my presence of mind would have cover her.” Although eleven figures are said to be still in a | crowned. 
forsaken me. “Employ them at my house to wait, and you 





proportion, and magnificence};” while General Monk’s figure 
was famous because its cap was used to collect subscriptions 
for the showmen. Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World asks, 
“ What might this cap have cost originally?” and his guide 
answers, “ That, sir? I don’t know; but this cap is ali the 
wages I have for my trouble.” Both cap and custom are 
abolished, and no one was asked to add to the fixed fee of 
sixpence we paid on starting; but the popularity of the wax 
figures as a show and the keenness after tips displayed by the 
Abbey showmen of comparatively recent times are both shown 
in an anecdote told by Dean Stanley. After Nelson’s public 
funeral, the car on which his coffia bad been carried to St. 
Paul's was deposited there, just as the Dake of Wellington’s 
is now, and became an object of such curiosity that the sight- 


aud did their spiriting without rudeness or attempt at imposi-| seers deserted Westminster, aud all flocked to St. Paul’s. 
tion. But the evening and dinner-party smile and bow were | This was a serious injury to the officials of the Abbey. Ac- 
| cordingly a waxwork figure of the hero was set up, said to 
ventb,” “ Edward the Confessor,” and “ Geoffrey, Abbot of | have been taken from & smaller figure for which he had sat, 
Westminster,” rolled trippingly off the tongue exactly as if| and dressed in the clothes which he had actually worn. The 
they were being announced in a drawing-room betore dinner. | result was successful, and crowds flocked once more to West- 
Dean Stanley speaks of “that thin dark thread of those | minster Abbey. 


It was the minor canons and lay vicars 
whose “oo scanty incomes were eked out by fees, and who, 
in consequence, enlarged their salaries by agding as much at- 
traction us they could by new waxwork figures, when the 
custom of making them tor the funerals ceased, One of these 
is the effigy of Lord Chatham, erected in 1779, when the fee 
for showing them was, in consideration of'the interest attach- 
ing to the great statesman, raised from threepence (it was ori- 
ginally a penny) to sixpence.” A guide-book of 1783 says of 
this effigy : “ Llntroduced at a cousiderable expense...... The 
eagerness of connolsseurs and artists to see this figure, aod 
the satisfaction it affords, justly place it among the first of the 
kind ever seen jn this or any othercouatry.” We are at least 
spared the degradation of such puffs as this by the regulations 
now in force, and we begin to feel a new confidence in the ex- 
isting Management of the Abbey. 

A book of clegant eXtracts mizbt easily be compiled from 
celebrated authurs who have written on this grand old edifice, 
and who are quoted by the dean. Washington Irving 
sketches for us “the grey walls discoloured by damp, and 
crumbling with age,” and shows with his usual felicity how 
“« cout of hoary moss ha3 gathered over the inscriptions of 
several of the monuments, and obscured the death’s heads 
and other funeral emblems.” Raleigh slept in the gate-house 
ot the old monastery the night belore his execution ; and 
Lovelace’s famoas lines :— 


Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage, 


were penned during his iocarceration in the same cbamber. 
Howeil’s Perlustration of London, published in 1657, says 
“ The Abvey of Westminster hath been always held the great- 
est sanctuary and rendezvouze of devotion of the whuie is- 
land: whereunto the situation of the very place seems to con- 
tribute much and to strike a holy kind of reverence and sweet- 
ness of melting piety into the hearts of beholders.” Waller 
says :— 

The antique pyle behold, 

Where rvyal neads receive the sacred gold; 

It gives them crowns, and does their ashes keep. 

There made like gods, like mortals there they sleep. 


Jeremy Taylor preached to the same effect, and Francis 
Beaumont had previously called upon his readers to 


Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within these heaps of stones. 


Steele in his account of Betterton’s funeral, and Lamb in his 
protest against the affected attitude and theatrical graces of 
the monument to Garrick, both muralise ou the solemnities of 
the Abbey; and Addison’s noble reflections there, are among 
the finest ‘in the language. ‘“ When | am in a serious bu- 
mour,” wrote Mr. Spectator, “I very often walk by myself in 
Westminster Abbey ; when the gloominess of the place, and 
the use to wich it is applied, with the solemnity ol the build- 
ing, and the condition of the people who lie in it, are apt to 
fili the mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather thougntful- 
ness, which is not disagreeable....... When | look upon the 
tomb of the great, every emotion of envy dies within me; 
when | read the epitaphs of the beautiful every inordinate 
desire goes out; when I meet with the gricf of parents upon 
& tombstone, my heart melts with compassion; when I see 
the tomb of the parents themselves I consider the 7 of 
grieving for those we must so quickly foilow; when | see 
kings lying by those who deposed them; when I consider ri- 
val wils placed side by side, or the holy men that divided the 
world with their contests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow 
and astonishment on the little competitions, factions, and de- 
bates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the 
tombs of some who died yesterday, and some six hundred 
years ago, | consider that great day when we shall all of us be 
contemporaries, and make our appearance together.” Tickeil 
in his “ Lines on the Death of Addison,” speaks of the luxury 
of ranging the gloomy aisles alone, and of the 


Just men, by whom impartial laws were given; 
And saints who targht, and led, the way to. heaven, 


whose names are sculptured near; and quotations might be 
| multiplied indefinitely from the great Eaglish authors who 
uave made Westminster their theme. 

The coronation chair, wigh the stoue of Scone, called “ Ja- 
cob’s Pillow,” inclosed in it, whieh, it will be remembered, 
Sir Roger de Coverley tried, and in which Goldsmith, “ could 
see no curiosity,” is shown Us in due course by our guive, to 
the maailest interest of all, Visitors are kept off by railing 
now, but we peer at it gravely, as if to read some mystic 
words in the plebeian cutting and scratching with which it is 
defaced. We hear how it has only once been nioved out of 
the Abbey (when Cromwell was installed Lord Protector in 
Westminoster Hal!) since it was conquered from the Scots by 


steps, in a dirty cobweb hole, and in old worm-eaten presses, | Edward the First ; bow ail the kings and queens of England 
whose doors flew open at our approach, here stood Kdward | bave been crowned in it since; and how the chair 
the Third, as they told us, which was a broken piece of wax- 
work, a battered head, and a straw stulf’d body, not one quar- 


its side 
was made in imitation for the double coronation of" Williaes 
and Mary. No detail is too slight or trivial for our’ party ; 
and the women with the gabies linger by the ugly old relic as 
if fascinated, long after our urbane guide has moved away. It 
is worth remembering here that, as Dean Stanley reminds us, 








The coronation of the seven Saxon ki from 


tolerable state of preservation, the dean and chapter are wise | Edward the Elder to Echeired took place at tue Poon, Mord io 
in not competing with Baker Street ; and though the blocksof | tne Thames ; Hardicanute’s at Oxford ; Canute’s at St. Pau!’s; 
effigies described by Stow also exist, it requires a keen anti-| but the great crowning place of the Saxons became the sanc- 

Charles the Second for-|tuary of the house of Cerdic, the cathedral of Winchester. 
merly stood over his grave, with General Monk (both in wax) Harold's coronation took 
sherry?” were the words I had previously heard from the| near him. Mr. Ned Ward, in Zhe 
highly respectable lips at the desk before me ; and the anxiety 
with which my little difficulties in floding the anthem aad 


on the same day’as the Con- 


Spy, remarks of the | fessor’s juceral, when all was in such haste and confusion that 
former, with comically sweeping praise, that, ‘So much as it is doubilul waether we Ceremony took place at Westmins- 
he (the king) excelled his predecessors in mercy, wisdom, and |ter or St. Paul's. But from the crowning of William the 

exceed the rest in loveliness, | Norman, by the graye,of his predecessor King Edward, whom 
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he claimed to succeed not so much by victory as by right, our 
coronations have taken place in the Abbey. Tue religious 
ceremony, which was regarjed as conferring some sacramen- 
tal virtue, was as nearly as possible concurrent with the 
monarch’s accession ; and with the exception of Edward the 
First, in whose case delay waa unavoidable, no sovereign be- 
tore Elizabeth allowed aay interval to elapse between their 
accession aad their formal crowning. The delay in her case 
was the first symptom of decaying belief in the sacred prero- 
gatives and exceptional virtues conferred on monarchs by 
coronation ; and this was not the least healthy symptom of 
his vigorous reign, 


THE WORLD’S WAGES 
DOING. 
AN HUNGARIAN STORY. 


In the hot midday sunshine a poor countryman was mak- 
ing his way homeward to his native village, wearied and bent 
under the ponderous burden he was bringing from the neigh- 
bouring town. He knew well that a scolding awaited him 
(as usual!) from his ill-tempered wife, who had been expecting 
him with no little impatience, and every step seemed to tire 
him more, aad to make his load heavier, as it brought bim 
nearer to her rattling, wrangling tongue; he felt so wholly 
exhausted that he was glad lo stagger to the boundary stone 
of an acjacent field, upon which he sat himself down to rest 
for a short quarter of an bour. 

Under the stone, however, in a rut which had been made 
vy a watercourse, or by the result of some accident which had 
caused the displacement of the stone, an enormous suake was 
hidden, and scarcely was the countryman seated ere the snake 
put out ber head, and, with a loud bot agonised hiss, thus 
spoke: “ Welcome, welcome, friendly stranger! Take pity 
on me, and release me from the weight of this monstrous 
stone, which every ipstant threatens to crush me. It is 
more and more unbearable, and if you will not save me I 
must perish.” 

The couotryman doubted whether he ought to assist a rep- 
tile of such known aad hereditary enmity to man. He felt, 
however, some pity, though be hesitated to draw nearer to 
the snake; but the snake appealed to him with ever-increas- 
ing earnestness, “I implore,1 conjure you, by all that is 
merciful! Save me! save me! I will reward you with every 
recompense that man pays to man for his good deeds—but 
save me!” The countryman could not resist the repeated 
piteous appeels; he mustered his strength, turned over the 
stove, and released the prisoner. 

W bat was bis astonisi ment, what bis fright, when the mon- 
ster, full of fury, moved towards him, spitting poison and 
menacing destruction. [He could scarcely fiud breath to ask, 
while pale and trembling,be staggered away, “ Is this the re- 
ward, the promised reward to thy deliverer!” The snake 
coldly replied, “ Such are the world’s wages for benefit; and 
1 promised thee nothing more.” 

The words only increased the countryman’s alarm, he saw 
no way of escape and no helper was at hand. Finding no 
hope of deliverance, his heart beating with horror, his cheeks 
streaming with tears, he thus addressed the terrible reptile, 
“lam in thy power, at thy mercy, ! have neither strength 
nor courage to resist, and yet I cannot understand the mean- 
ing of thy discourse. Lam a poorsimple countryman, igno- 
rant of the ways of the world. 1 know not whether its wages 
are such as you propose to pay. Enlighten me on this mat- 
ter, c~ at least let some jnst judge decide between us.” 

“ So be it,” amswered the snake. ‘’Tis a reasonable pro- 
posal. On that dry heath there is an ancient war horse, a far 
nobler beagt than I may have appeared to thee, let us hasten 
to him; he shall be the judge.” 

No sooner said than done. The countryman moved tremb- 
lingly over the fields. and his venomous companion crept 
slowly behind him. They reached the burnt and grassless 
heather, and, behold, a grey horse stood before them—a rag- 
ged steed,a mere skeletoun— whose nostrils were exploring the 
barren heath in search of a few scattered blades of grass. 
The snake broke the silence, and began to questiou the poor 
broken-down beast, “ What dost thou here ou this wild waste, 

while there is such a supply of rich fodder in the master’s 
stables? What brought thy noble loins to such a wretched 
skeleton, which thy rough bide scarcely covers ?” 





FOR WELL 


the common wages of the world, and it is thus that friendly 
services ate rewarded? For thirty weary years I bore a 
valiant warrior on my back, I obeyed his every wink, I tarn- 
ed at bis every touch of my bridle. Seven times I saved him 
in the battle tempest from fetters and from death. Now worn 
out by toil and time, no longer able to serve, he has delivered 
me over to the Knacker, and soon my hide is to be severed 
from my bones.” 


“Ha! ha! said the snake to the countryman. “ Dost thou | some crime which rendered it advisable for him to disappear, 
He spoke, | or met bis death by accident, or changed his name and went 
coiled himself tp, and was about to spring furiously upon the | into a monastery, or ran away with some neighbour's wife—or 
doomed one, but be threw himself down humbly on his knees | in whatever other way we may account for it, such was the 
betweem the horse and the suake, and thus put forward his| apparent end of Everhard Feith, whose name, however, will 
petition, “ Spare me, spare me but a little while; I bave a| be long remembered by all lovers of Greek literature, by his 

Who will provide for them if | learned and interesting Antiguitatis Hlomerice, 
you destroy me? © Jet us appeal to another judge—the life 
of man hangs upon the award—and if he confirms the sen-| butes the mysterious disappearance of another learned man to 


hear? Prepare for death, for that is thy doom.” 


wife and children at home. 


tence given I will prepare myself for death.” 
“ Agreed,” said the crafty creature. 


from the swarms of flies that tormented him dreadfully. 

“ And who brow 
trunk—to this forlorn condition. 
the country. What does it all mean?” inquired the snake. 


are the worla’s wages, such the recompense of friendly deeds 


Six years I served my master with diligence and fidelity—| lady having died, the rock was left untenanted, the pirates 
Not long after, the student reappeared at his uni- 
versity, applied himself as before to study, and entering the 
church, gradually rose to its highest honours, and died Arch- 


served him in house and field—and deserved the name [ bore 


I was a terror to the hares, known and feared by their whole 
army; and now I am bound to this willow trunk, condemned 
to die, and only waiting the arrival of the keeper to despatch | bishop of York. 
About the year 1812, an officer of the Preventive Service 
living with his wife and family at Margate, and known more 
or less familiarly to the whole town, went forth as his duty 
All hope of de-| required to walk along the cliffs, and watch whatever appear- 
livery had vanished, and the poor countryman began to pre-| ances might present themselves on the sea. The month was 
November; the time of day about four in the afternoon ; the 
keeping of God before os the bitter cup. Bat, lo! sud- | weather wild and blusterous ; he was in the heyday of life— 
r his frame powerful, his health perfect, his condition of mind 

analogous to that of his body. With double-breasted coat 
buttoned up to the chin, and tightly-fiting cap—with spyglass 
n hand, 4 pair of pistols in his pocket, and a heavy cutlass by 


me.” 
The countryman shuddered body and soul. 


to revel in the success of her machinations. 


parehimself for death,and to recommend himself to the 


denly « fox sprung forward 


ect of their quarrel. 


Neighitg | beckoned to him, and in the sight ot many to whom he was 
woefully, the horse replied, ‘Know you not that these are | known he crossed and entered the house. 


“I grant also this to | it seems to have been sudden, and for a length of time com- 
thee of my great grace.” And they crossed the heatber over | plete. 
to a thicket in which the snake had seen the form of an ani-| eminence in the church, and distinction as a theologian, van- 
mal in the distance, and as they approached they found a very | ished sudden) 
old hunting dog fastened with a cord to the trunk of a willow | had taken defied at once all search and conjecture. 
tree, lean and wretched, and utterly unable to protect himself | simultaneously with the departure of the Oxford scholar was 


ght thee, Squire Harebunt, to this willow | swept the waves like a falcon, plundered ships of all nations, 
Why, it was but the other | and piled up immense wealth in a small barren island, which 
day I saw thee joyfully and bravely fol'owing the game over | he made his nest. 


He saw the 
snake wreathing her folds in self-gratulation, and preparing 


om the wood where he had 
been hidden, quickly took his place between the countryman 
Jand the snake, and courteously asked what was the sub- 

lie winked at the countryman, while 


the snake watched all his movements, and offered the poor 
man his patronage if he would help him to a good supply 
from the poultry yard. “‘ Yes! yes!” said the countryman, 
upon which the fox said he would institute a proper inquiry 
into the whole affair. 

And to the countryman’s great astonishment, the snake 
gave her consent, and they conducted the wondering fellow 
back to the very boundary from which he had witnessed the 
beginning of his strange adventure. 

When they reached the spot the fox betook himself to silent 
and thoughtful musings. He looked at the stone around, 
above and below, poked with his nose, brushed with his tail, 
and began an eloquent harangue: “ Beloved, beautiful and 
accomplished snake! I can no more doubt or deny your right 
than I can add’another charm to the grace of your body; 
nay, I am as sensible of the justice of your claims as is this 
stone to the brightness of the shining scales on your back, but 
Iam somewhat perplexed with the question as to how your 
stately form could have been confined in this small hole. In 
order that I should form a righteous judgment the whole mat- 
ter must be made clear.” 

“ ] will answer then at once,” said the snake, and suddenly 
crept into the very hole where she had been before concealed. 
The fox gave a sharp wink to the countryman, who so sud- 
denly and dexterously turned over the stone upon the snake 
that it was almost impossible for her to stretch out her head. 
““ And couldst thou indeed breathe,” inquired the fox, with 
affected wonderment; “ couldst thou indeed breathe in this 
narrow uncomfortable place ?” ‘“ Uncomfortable indeed,” said, 
the snake, “ very uncomfortable—the stone is so very heavy 
—let me out, let me out, or I shall be pressed to death !"’ The 
last words were feebly uttered from the squeezed throat of the 
suake, but the countryman gaily answered, “ No! no! my 
lady snake ! remain where yet thou art,” and he and his cun- 
ning deliverer wended their way homeward. 

They had not pr ceeded far when the fox reminded the 
countryman of his engegement, and the countryman promised 
tha! on the very next morning he would have six noble cocks 
ready for breakfast, to which he invited him, whereupon the 
fox bade him hea:tily farewell, and slipped away into a vine- 
yard that was near. 

The countryman hurried back to his village as fast as his 
legs would carry him, but reached it only late in the eve: ing ; 
but before he perceived his cottage he heard in the distance 
the noisy shoutings of his impatient wife, and he had scarcely 
crossed the threshold ere she set upon bim with all the fury 
of a wild beast as if she would destroy bim. lt was in vain 
be narrated to her the fearful adventures which bad delayed 
his return, it was in vain he lauded the kindness of the be- 
nevolent fox which had been his deliverer, she only raved and 
scolded the more till the stream of her desperation was ex- 
or eae her poor husband was enabled to insinuate a 
word, 

He told her of the promise he had made to the fox, and said 
that on its fulfilment her life and his own depended ; but she 
burst out more furiously than ever, and swore that she would 
rather sacrifice him than surrender a single cock from her 
poultry-yard ; and before the appearance of the morning star 
she stood armed with a sharp heavy hatchet bebind the wicket 
door, and as the unsuspecting guest entered to partake of the 
proffered hospitality and had just stretched his head over the 
threshold she struck his neck with a mortal blow. 

The countryman bearivg the death-cry of the wounded fox 
hurried out of his chamber hoping to warn and to save him. 
It was too late. The dying fox waa bathed in his own blood, 
and perished with the exclamation : “ The world’s reward for 
well-doing.” 


MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCES. 


About two hundred years ago a literary man of some emi- 
nence, distinguished as a scholar and admired as a professor, 
who had visited the most remarkable seats of learning and 
schools of philosopby then in vogue, gave a shock to public 
opinion by vanishing, 80 to speak, in an instant. From his 
own country Flanders, then disturbed by civil war, be had 
passed into France, where as a professor of Greek he enjoyed 
considerable distinction. Walking out one day while the 
sireets of the town in which he lived were full of people, a 
gentleman standing at a door on the opposite side of the road 





From that moment 
he was never again seen ; his friends, his auditors, the magis- 
trates, and other public authorities of the place, made search 
and instituted all possible inquiries to no purpose: 


Moons rolled on moons away ; 
But Conrad comes not—came not since that day. 


Whether the worthy professor was murdered in that house, 
or sported @ la Speke with public curiosity, or had committed 


There is a tradition—it may be nothing more—which attri- 
a very different cause, It was not final like that of Feith, but 
A young Oxford student, looking forward, it seems, to 


from amongst his friends, and the course he 
Almost 


the advent of a daring corsair on the Mediterranean, who 


Here he associated more or less freely with 


When 
.| he had faifilled the object for which he became a sea-rover, the 


; | dispersed. 





his followers, leaving them occasionally for the company of a 
The poor dog set up a bitter howl, and thus replied, “ Such | lady whom he had made the partner of his wild life. 


his side—he moved westwards along the downs, meeting and 

conversing with several persons as he sauftered along. Pre- 

sently the night set in darksome and driazly, with heavy gusts 
from the south, which, rolling in the big waves before them, 

dashed them in thunder against the cliffs. Out of the darkness 

of that terrible night the officer never emerged: all possible 

search was made for him or his body, but without effect; it 
was suspected, and the suspicion seemed reasonable, that be 
had fallen over the cliffs, and been washed out to sea; his 

wife and children lamented him ; another officer was put into 

his place, and by degrees his disappearance ceased to be epo- 

ken of. Thirty years later—that is, in the summer of 1842— 

walking with one of my children along the downs, | saw a 

farmer ploughing at a short distance beyond the flag-staff, and 

stopped to talk with him on the subject of sea-weed manure. 

While we were conversing, the man observed something glitter 

in the furrow he had just made—it was the button of a naval 

officer; this led to further examination—the earth was re- 

moved, and little more than a foot beneath the surface, the 

skeleton of a man, with several fragments of his dress, was 
discovered. It was ascertained that the uniform he had worn 

was that of the Preventive officers; and it seemed probable 
from various circumstances we had discovered the skeleton of 
tbe man who disappeared in 1812. 

Sometimes, in moving about the world, you come in contact 
with one end, 80 to speak, of a disappearance, while you oc 

casionally witness the phenomena which accompany the other 
end. While in quarantine at Malta, the plague broke out in 
the lazaretto three doors from my apartments, and one man, & 
traveller from the East, died. Scarcely was the breath out of his 
body ere preparations were made for his funeral: a coffin was 
improvised, placed on a small bier, and four guardiani, dressed 
in black and muffled, bore him eg along the esplanade 
under my window to bis long home. took some pains to 
ascertain who he was, but without success; he had given no 
information to any one during his terrible illness, and his lug- 
gage contained no papers which could throw any light on his 
name, his circumstances, or his country. All, therefore, that 

could be said was, that a man had disappeared from the 
earth, though he had doubtless friends somewhere who 
mourned his loss, which to them must always have remained 
& mystery. 

Another instance, in aome respects similar, I witnessed on 

the banks of the Nile. While moving southwards along the 
river, I saw on the sand close to the water the corpse of a man 
which bad apparently just been Washed ashore. That he had 
been murdered there could be no doubt, from the deep gash 
in the back of bis head, where the skull bad been broken in 
as if with an iron bat. He bad been a man above the ordinary 
height, broadchested, with large limbs, and athletic figure, 
probably about forty years of age. Two Arabs were engaged 

close at hand in digging 4 grave ; for to them, as to the ancient 
Greeks, it is an act of piety to bury the chance dead whom 
they may find in their way. They judged as we did from 
appearances, that the body might bave been eight or ten oe 
iu the water, floating downwards with the current, so that he 
was probably murderec high up in Middle Egypt. Wherever 
his home may bave been, it was now desolate, and all those 
who bad been his friends were lost in speculation respecting 
his destiny ; all they knew was, that he had left hie home on 
a certain day for business or pleasure, to take a walk or visit 
a relative ; a curtain then fell on his doings and whereabouts 
never to be withdrawn. 

At Lianelly, in South Wales, a man of property and re- 
spectable position, though not a geutieman, who had married 
and become the father of two children, left his home suddenly 
without being observed by any of his neighbours, and all the 
inquiries made by his wife and his relatives proved unavail- 
ing The Welsh are an affectionate and, upon the whole, a 
romaatic people ; but the deserted wife was not romantic, so, 
after waiting a ceriain number of pote in expectation of ber 
husband's return, she listened to the wooing of another map, 
and married again. There was no poetry in her composition, 
neither was she, like Tennyson’s Mre. Arden, driven to take 
this step by the fear of poverty for herself or her children. 
The truth was, the buxom Welbweuen wanted a husband, 
and took one, having waited long enough, as she thought, for 
her first lord and master to come back, if he meant to come 
back at all. [ut though the wife thus gave pruof of her want 
of faith in the husband of her youth, or else really believed 
him to be dead, the lost man bad a sister much younger than 
himself, who, instead of sharing the wife’s despair, regarded 
her second marriage as an act of vice, and always looked for- 
ward confidently to her brother’s return. When he had 
been absent about eight years, however, a circumstance 0c- 
curred’ which staggered even her confidence. A man in 
sailor’s garb called upon her, and related that he bad brought 
a message from her dead brother—for that he was dead he 
made no doubt at all. The ship in which they had been to- 
gether in the Pacific went to pieces on a coral-reef, and all 
bands, he said, perished except himself. His life was saved 
by the accidental passage of a whaler, the « rew of which, dis- 
cerning & man upon the reef, lowered a boat, and took bim on 
board. During the five years which had elapsed since that 
event, he had been a wanderer in America and elsewhere; 
and in obedience to the locomotive instinct, he soon resumed 
the habits of his former life, and disappeared irom Llanelly. 
This story soothed the wife’s conscience, and somewhat soft- 
ened the asperity with which the female critics of the town 
spoke of her second nuptials. 

Years again rolled on,and the missing John Williams was not 
only given up as a lost man, but almost forgotten. All who 
are familiar with the habits of the Welsh people know that 
in small towns and country villages they are in the habit, 
when they go out, of leaving their doors on the latch, locks 
and keys being thought almost superfluous. One fine dey, 
towards the close of summer, when Mrs. Williams, now Mrs. 
Williams no longer, had gone forth with her husband and the 
two children (she had none by her second marriage) to enjoy 
a walk in the neighbouring fields, John suddenly made bis 
avatar at Lianelly, and, going straight to bis own house, lifted 
the latch, bung his bat on a peg in the passage, and then, 
finding no one at home, went and sat on a window-seat, 
whence he could command a view down the street, to watch 
for his wife. After a short time, he saw her and his two 
children coming towards the house in familiar conversation 
with a man, whom, however, he had known from a boy. He 
sprang from his seat, and ran to the door to meet them. A 
romance-writer might make sometbing of the situation, and 
I leave it to the romance-writer. When Mrs. Williams saw 
her first husband emerging from the door, she forgot her se- 
cond, and, bounding forward, threw herself, with a buret of 
tears, into his arms, while honest Griffiths looked on in as- 
tonishment and wonder. The circumstances of their position 
were soon explained, and the question now was, who should 
have the wife? The matter was settled in this way: the men 
stood on either side of the woman, and it was agreed that to 
whomsoever she should turn and give ber band, he should 

















remain master of the situation. She decided in favour of 
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Williams—the old love, though eclipsed for a while, remain- 
ing still the stronger in her heart. This appears to be the 
story upon which Mr, Tennyson has based his poetical legend 
of “ Enoch Arden.” 

An anecdote related not long ago in the 7imes may be cited 
to prove, if any proof were needed, that women do not al- 
ways show themselves unwortby of a man’s faithful love, In 
a village in Somersetshire, two lovers, possessing no means on 
which to live, agreed to separate ; the man asking the woman 
to wait for him a certain number of years, after which she 
would be free, if she thought proper, to marry another man. 
Bhe affirmed, however, that she would wait for him till death; 
and he went abroad. Severai years later, a gentleman return- 
ing by train from London to Taunton bad a companion in the 
carriage whose complexion and manner excited his curiosity. 
He was swartby and sunburned, in the full vigour of man- 
hood and strength, but excited and uneasy, with a wandering 
eye and twitching features, especially when they entered 
Somersetshire. At length he found it impossible to preserve 
silence, and asked the gentleman if he knew a certain village 
near Taunton. 

“ lL live there,” was the reply, “ and am just returning to it 
from town.” 

“Then,” said the young man, with difficulty restraining 
; his motion, “ do you know such a one t’—mentioning a young 
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woman’s name. 
be Yes—perfectly well.” 


“Is she”—— And he could get no furtber. 
) “ Married, you would ask,” said the gentleman, “No; she 
’ is waiting for her lover, who is gone abroad.” 

“That's me!” exclaimed the man with enthusiasm. 


| . Thank God, she lias waited, for I am come back to marry 
: er. 
The sequel may be left to conjecture. 
A friend of mine living with bis wife at a seaport town, had 
made the acquaintance of a gentleman in the neighbourhood 
about his own age,'and so like him in feature and figure that 
one might at any time be mistaken for the other. The re- 
sem was, in fact, 80 complete, that when the men stood 
side by side, it was difficult to determine in what point the 
likeness failed. Of this curious circumstance the country gen- 
tlemen took advantage after the following manner. Calling 
upon my friend one Friday evening, he said he wished him, 
in the course of the following day, to take a passport for him- 
self from the French consul, and then hand it over to him. 
“TT want to astonish the folks here,” he said, “ but could not 
do so if I took the passport myself and in my own name.” 
ng nothing wrong, my friend did ashe was requested ; 
the fabricator of astonishment on that same evening passed 
over into France, and in the course of a few days his reasons 
for disappearing came to light—he}had committed forgery to 
an immense amount, and his disappearance from England 
was final. After crossing the Channel, no one knew in what 
direction he travelled, what name he assumed, to what coun- 
try or manner of life he betook himself. He bad friends, 
many friends who loved him dearly in spite of his transgree- 
sions ; but they went on, living from youth to age, without 
the slightest hint of what had befallen their relative, 
who may still be doing penance on the banks of the Ohio or 
the Susquehanna for the wrong he perpetrated in youth. 
It is well known that in France, before the Revolution, the 
vanishing of men almost before the eyes of their friends was 


ee 


THE ALBION. 
Eynsford was excommuni- 


with ejected by De Bynsford. De 
cated for the offence, and ined in that “parlous state” 
till & Becket, at the instance of the king, coupled with re- 
peated threats, agreed to absolve him. But though in some 
cases there were lay patrons who. could present, it was always 
necessary, in accordance with the spirit of feudal institutions, 
that the bishop of the diocese should receive homage from the 
presentee, so that in effect there was a sort of ecclesiastical 
supremacy even in cases where laymen were concerned. B 
virtue of this pum, the ecclesiastical courts had jurisdic- 
tion to try questions affecting the right and manner of presen- 
tation ; the civil courts took no notice of such matters, but 
referred them to the spiritual courts, If, therefore, a case 
arose in which, for a money consideration, ‘a priest obtained 
the grant of a living, it was conned in the bishop’s court, and 
the sentence on the guilty consisted wy of ecclesiasti- 
cal censures—deprivation for the presentee, forfeiture of right 
to present, for the patron, with penance more or less severe 
superadded. , 
There was plenty of employment for the ecclesiastical 
courts, had they chosen to inquire into every case of imputed 
simopy. In England, the offence was not perhaps at any time 
a very common one; but on the continent, and especially in 
Italy, the practice was all but universal. Ossest cases 
presented themselves. Sometimes a virtuous fit came upon 
everybody, and it was agreed to make examples. According 
to Maratori, there was a Marquis of Tuscany, in the year 
1046, who submitted to be flogged by an abbot on the steps of 
the altar, for having been guilty of the offence of simony. But 
these were only so many fair shows in the flesh. Simony, as 
a matter of fact, continued to be practised among all grades of 
clergy, from the highest to the lowest: the sum paid by a poor 
man, in order to be put “ into one of the priest’s offices,” was 
but a small tithe of the sums paid by bishops; while it is 
known that the money lavished in order to secure the next 
presentation to the papal chair was so large a sum as to im- 
poverish even a Wolsey. It is true that corruption and the 
sale of appointments took place in other departments of fo. 
vernment besides the church, but in them the thing was cal 
by the right name, bribery, and was—in England, at least— 
punished with the lash of the law. Under another name, the 
same thing was done in matters which were deemed more im- 
portant, because more sacred ; and the punishment, especially 
if oa be advantageously placed, was often quite dis- 
proportionate to that provided in civil cases, and also to the 
offence itself. There isin a Wycliffite attack on the friars, 
contained in a rough metrical composition, called “ Jack Up- 
lande,” and written in 1401,80 good an illustration of she true 
meaning of the word simony, that the e in which it oc- 
curs is given here. The writer asks the friar :— 
Freer, when thou receivest a penie 
For to say a masse, 
Whether sellest thou Gods bodie for that penie, 
Or thy praier, or ells thy travell ? 
He then satirises the idea as to the price of the prayer and 
the labour, and coming to his first question, says: 
And if thou sellest Gods bodie, other thy prayer, 
Then it is very sumonie, 
And art become @ chapman worse than Judas, 
That sold it for thirtie pence. 


Ecclesiastical censures formed the sole punishment for simony 








: #0 common that it scarcely excited any surprise atall. The 
only inquiry was, had he a beautiful wife or daughter, for in 
that case the explanation was easy ; some one who had in- 
fluence with the qorerement had designs upon the lady, and 
made interest to have ber natural guardian put out of the way 
while those designs were being fulfilled. A lettre de éachet 
effected the purpose in view for any number of moths or 
years, or, if n , for life; and the individual thus spi- 
rited away, should concealment be transient, was gene- 
ral] ul to treat the affair as a jest, lest his fate should be 
pan A to resemble that of the great state-prisoner, a part of 
whose adventures are well known, though his identity has 
never been ascertained, for the conjectures of Lord Dover and 
others carry with them their own refutation. 
Russia is still what France, and still more Italy, were for- 
merly, the land of mystery; that is, for the words are gene- 
rally aynopymous—of crime. 






































SIMONY. 


Simony is so called from the sin of Simon Magus, who of- 
fered,the apostles money in consideration of their copterring 
upon him the gift of the Holy Ghost. “Thy money perish 
= thee, — thou hast thought that the gift of God may 

purchased with money,” said the apostle Peter in reply. 

D Buch in effect has been the answer supposed to be gions 
1. the church since St. Peter’s time, when any one has been 80 
hardy as to talk about buying a benefice, a living, a cure of 
souls, or by whatever other name ecclesiastical preferment is 
called. 1t would have been more in accordance with the cir- 
cumstances of the prototype of this offence, had simony been 
confined to the case of giving money for admission wo holy 
orders, but the meaning has been extended till it has incladed 
also the case of buying the right of next presentation to a 
living, that living being actually vacant at the time of pur- 


It is much to be feared that the expounders of the law of 
simony have swallowed a came! while they strained at a gnat, 
and that the camel having proved to be exceedingly indiges- 

i tible, has caused its devourers to present a grotesque, not to 
i say ludicrous ap . Some might even say that if si- 
mony, a8 now signified, be an offence against the Holy Ghost, 
the law against it is but a system of trifling with holy things, 
& something akin to the law which said that ifa man swore 


until the time when the sovereign became the head of the 


law knew nothing of it. 


change. 


was as bad as the act of Simon Mag 


man 
the spirit of the law. 


swallowed a camel. 


liked, according to the statute of Elizabeth. 




























by the Temple it was nothing, but if he swore by the altar, 
sanctified by the Temple, he was a debtor to his oath, and 
muet carry it through. 

exact meaning of simony, in its modern interpretation, 
ia the offence of corruptly giving the patron of an ecclesiasti- 
cal living money, in order that he may present a clerk to the 
benefice. This is the general signification of it ; the more con- 
fined and the more practical meaning will be made apparent 
: im the course of this article. 

Until the head of the state tecame also head of the church, 
simony was not an offence either at common law or by the 
statute law. The clergy bad not the disposal of all the church 
patronage, though the largest portion of it was doubtless in 
their hands; but the church had the power to supervise the 
manner in which patronage was bestowed, and to take cog- 
nigzance of all irregularities, simoniacal or otherwise, commit- 
ted by patrons, 
that the clergy did not hold all the patronage, it may be men- 


that brought about the first decided 
L and Thomas & Becket. William de 





cleric or lay, or by the presentees. As a proof 


tioned that it was a case in which a lay patron was concerned 
_—- between Henry 


yosford was a military 
tenant of the crown, and also the owner of an adyowson. The 


of 


chaser 


which so many principles bave been sacrificed. 


right to the next 


deed by which this agreement was secured was made 
a few a before the iacumbent died. The 





presented a priest to the living, who was forth- 
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church, and offences of this kind were dealt with as injuries 
against men ratber than as supposed finjuries against God. 
But laws had to be made to meet the case, for the common 


The first law was the 3ist Elizabeth, c. 6, by which it was 
enacted, that if any persou, for any sum of money or reward, 
or promise of money or reward, shall present any other per- 
son to any ecclesiastical benefice or dignity, both the giver 
and receiver shall forfeit two years’ value of the benefice or 
dignity, halt to go to the king, and half to the informer; the 
resentee shall be for ever incapable of enjoying the benefice, 
to which, for that turn, the crown shall present. Order was 
also taken against corrupt agreements to resign or to ex- 


It was decided upon the cases which arose out of this stat- 
ute that it was an act of simooy to buy the presentation to a 
living actually vacant at the time of the purchase, but that it 
was not simony to buy the next presentation to a living that 
was occupied. The distinction was rather a fine one, per- 
haps, and certain clergymen took advantage of it to prove 
that they, at all events, were as wise as the children of this 
world. They might not buy a vacant living, because to do so 
us; to buy the next inn- 
ings, though the incumbent had but a few hours’ breath 
in his body, was considered to render them not unworthy 
successors of Simon Peter. So they purchased next presenta- 
tions, and when vacancies occurred, presented themselves ; 

aging, in this way, to cheat their consciences as well as 


Queen Anne passed a law which was intended to put a stop 
to this practice. Perhaps it was meant to put a stop to the 
possibility of a clergyman buying an interest in a church- 
living by any means and under any circumstances; but if so, 
it tell short of the mark, and only made the law have an ap- 
pearance of kinship with that which strained at a gnat and 
Queen Anne’s law made it simony for 
avy one to purchase, directly or indirectly, in his own name, 
or in the name of another, the next presentation to any living, 
whether oceupied or not, and to present himself on the va- 
cancy occurring. A layman, however, might still do as he 


« The principle has been laid down, professedly in the spirit 
these laws, which would seem, however, to be set at 
nought by it, that to buy the advowson of a living, that is, 
the perpetsal right to present, is not simony, though the pur- 
a clerk, and though the living be vacant st the time 

of purchase. For decency’s sake it has been declared, as a 
rider to this, that if the living be wacant at the time the ad- 
vowson is bought, the right to the next presentation does not 
pass with the sale. There is nothing, however, to prevent a 
clerk, who has the advowson, presenting himeelf to the liv- 
ing; & reservation made in the interest of landed property, to 


A great case arose when Lord Eldon was Lord Chancellor, 
in which the principles of the whole law respecting simony 
were reviewed and discussed. A clergyman, the incumbent 
of a living, was on his death-bed, and the owner of the ad- 
vowson being aware of the fact, agreed with a layman for the 

presentation. Afraid, apparently, of the 

statute of Elizabeth against the sale of vacant livings, the two 
contractors agreed for the sale of the advowson, but a clause 
was inserted to provide for the reconveyance of the advowson 
a8 soon &s one presentation bad been made to the living. The 
only 
of the 
adyowson presented a clergyman who knew nothing of the 


tion was, whether, the agreement 
been made when the living was 
a simoniacal agreement, and void, therefore, 
lar. The Court of Queen’s Bench thought it was 
ruled their decision, and decided that there not having been 
apy corrupt agreement on the part of the clerk, the 
of the right to present had not overstepped tha la 
betb, though his agreement was made when he krew the i 
cumbent could not possibly survive many hours. Whatever 
moral guilt there may be in buying the next tation 
a vacant living, would attach, one would think, to a case like 
the above; but the highest court in England has decided 
ted that, under such circumstances, “simony is 
jair-play.” 

There is another branch of ecclesiastical disci 
which allows of a man standing with one foot in simony, but 
forbids him to draw in the other. 
are called, are documents by which a clergyman binds him- 
self, in consideration of bein ited to a living, to ~ 
the same at the bidding of the patron, and by his bond 
agrees to forfeit a penal sum in the event of bis failing to sur. 
render. These agreements were at first looked upon as of 
doubtful character, but were afterwards allowed in cases 
where the patron of the living wished to provide for a son 
who was not yet of age, the ground of the 
that a father is bound by nature to provide 
therefore there is no corrupt aim in bis stipulation 
clerk who to be his by te 2 
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MARRIED WOMEN AND THEIR 
PROPERTY. 

A proposal to make so great a change in the law as that s0 
ably advocated by Mr. Shaw Lefevre is sure with 
much o ition on the part of those who are 
maintaining the nt system. As things stand, the Com- 
mon Law gives husband absolute power over the person 
of the wife, and over almost all her y. The Zimes tells 
us that this is the only sound view of the relation, 
and adds that, “ unless all experience up to the present 
at fault, it is — uisite to the 
and to the happiness of all 
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eral, be calls ita 
carry this principle still further, and 
rection that the and the deacon ought to be the 
band of one wife, describe the second wives 
their concubines. Much may, no doubt, be 
names and by using long words. Unfortunately 
already admitted that all the marriages of 
es are so strictly fenced by settlements as to constitute 
dreaded kinds of cohabitation. As it is allowed that 
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if this was not the case, and if the 
the position of a single woman, with the 
pendent of her husband on the one hand 
her property to him on the other, any 
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fect must be introduced before we are asked to abandon the one 
now in At some future time it may be well to as- 
certain how far the husband ought to be liable for his wife's 
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THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF PRINCE 
"ALFRED. 


By the arrival of late Australian papers via Panama, we are 
placed in possession of full details of the attempted assassin- 
ation of H.R.H. Prince Alfred, on March 12, On that day 
His Royal Highness was being entertained at an open-air re- 
ception at Sydney, and, the banquet and speeches being over, 
the party proceeded to the door of the tent which had been 
erected for the use of the Prince and suite. While engaged 
in conversation and watching a “corroboree” performed by 
some aboriginal chiefs, the “assassin, who had just left the 
crowd of persons congregated under the shade of the trees, 
stole up behind His Royal Highness, and when he had ap- 
proached to within threé or four feet, pulled out @ revolver, 
took deliberate aim, and fired. The shot todk effeet about 
the middie of the back of His Royal Highness. He Sell for- 
ward on his hands and kneea, exclaiming, “ Good God, my 
back is broken.’’ A namber of people, upon seeing His 
Royal Highness fall, raw to his assistance, lifted him from the 
ground, and proceeded to carry him toward the Royal pavili- 
op. It was evident from the demeanour of His Royal Higt- 
ness that he was suffering great pain, and he asked his bearers 
to carry him more gently. This wish was complied with as 
far as possible, and thus he was borne into his tent. Here 
he was taken in charge by Dr. Watson, surgeon of H. M. 8. 
Challenger, who, together with Dr. Messer, surgeon of H.M.8. 
Charybdis, and several other eminent surgeons, were immedi- 
ately in attendance. The dress of His Royal, Highness was 
removed, and, upon an examination of the wound, i was 
found that the bullet had penetrated the back about half an 
inch to the right of the vertebral column, on a level with the 
ninth rib, and traversing the course of the ribs round by the 
right, had lodged in the flesh not far below the surface, within 
two inches of the breast bone. No vital organ, fortunately, 
appeared to be injured, the course of the builet bewg, to all 
appearances, quite superficial. We now turn to the scene of 
the attack. hen Sir William Manning heard the discharge 
from the pistol and saw His Royal Highness fall he turned 
and sprang at the would-be assassin, who then jumped back 
and aimed the murderous weapon at Sir William. Beeing 
the pistol directed toward him, Sir William stooped to evade 
the shot, and, losing his balance, fell. Fortunately the charge 
did not explode ; but as Sir William Manning was in the act 
of rising, the ruffian took aim a third time. Just at this mo- 
ment, Mr. Vial, coachbuilder, of Oastlereagh-st., whe hap- 
pened to be behind, sprang upon the cowardly assailant and 

inioned his arms to his side. Upon finding himself pinioned 

n this og Any first thought of the miscreant was to shoot the 
man who thus prevented him from further earrying out 
his bloody ‘purpose, and finding his right hand 
sufficiently at liberty to point his pistol he esdeay- 
oured to aim it over ‘his shoulder at Mr. Vial, but 
being unable to effect his purpose without a risk. of 
shooting himself, he directed his aim to the spot as 
nearly as he could judge, where His Royal Highness was 
lying, and (as he bas since confessed) endeavoured to shoot 
a second time the royal victim of his murderous at 
tack. Fortunately for His Royal Highness, the sssassin’s 
aim was diverted from its object, and the bullet intended 
for the person of the Prince entered the foot of Mr. Geo. 
Thorne, senr, an elderly gentleman, who, thereupon 
fainted and was carried away by some of his friends, 
The scene which followed almost defies description. No 
sooner had Mr. Vial grasped the arms of the man who 
had firéd the shots, than Mr. Benjamin Mortimer (an Ameri- 
can gentleman), Mr. Whiting (of the firm of Drynan und 
Whiting), Mr. A. L. Jackson, Mr. Henry Clarke, Mr. 5, Pearce 
and other gentlemen seized him ; and had it not been for the 
closing in around them of the police and other persons they 
would speedily have placed him beyond the reach of the law 
courts. The people shouted “lynch him,” “ hang him, string 
him up,” and so on and there was a general rush to get at 
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Justice vor THE hyp1ans.—Peter Cooper, Esq., sends us 
the following: ‘*A public meeting will be held on Monday, 
May 18, at 71-2 o'clock Pp. u., in Cooper Institute, to con- 
sider the propriety of memorializing Congress to adopt meas 
tres to prevent unjust aggression upon the Aboriginal tribes 
in the newly acquired Territory of Alaska; and also to pre- 
vent Indian wars in all the States and Territories under the 
Government of the United States! Many facts of great Na- 
tional importance will be presented by different speakers on 
the occasion. Admission free. 





COZZENS’S WEST POINT HOTEL 
Will Oren THURSDAY, May 28th. I am now prepared to en- 
gage rooms and cottages for the season, 

THEODORE COZZENBS. 


ER ALBION. _ 
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European News. 

We present in another column, some particulars of the at- 
tempted assassination of Prince Alfred in Australia. The at- 
tempt to prove insanity will hardly screen the wretched 
wanderer who so persistently endeavoured to take the life of 
England’s favourite Prince. His Royal Highness, it is stated, 
intereeded for the prisoner,.when he heard the rumours of his 
insanity, but the loyal inhabitants of Sidney will doubtless 
want very clear proof of its existence, before they will allow 
the culprit to escape. We are glad to note that the Queen 
bears up so well under this new affliction—she having again 
appeared in public, in London, on the 18th inst., when Her 
Majesty is said to have laid with imposing ceremonies the first 
stone of the new St. Thomas’ Hospital, which is to be erecied on 
the Thames immediately opposite the Houses of Parliament. 
The Queen has also favoured the House of Commons with a re- 
ply to the address on the Irish Church question, recently passed 
on Mr. Gladstone’s motion. Her Majesty very judiciously de- 
clined to interfere in the matter, but wisely said that: “ Rely- 

ing on the wisdom of the House, her Majesty desires that her 

interest in thé temporalities of the Irish Church will not in 

any way higder parliamentary legislation on that subject.” 
Queen Victoria is too wise to take party sides in a struggle of 
this nature, and accordingly Mr. Disraeli must look out for 
his own majorities, irrespective of the prerogative of Eng- 
land’s Sovereign Lady: 

Accordingly Mr. Gladstone daly brought forward a bill re- 
straining the Crown and Cabinet from making further ap- 
poimtments to livings in the Irish Church, which bill has been 
read a first time, and, when passed, is to remain, in effect unti) 
the 1st of August, 1869. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, the able and highly respected 
American Minister at the Court of St. James, took. leave of 
Her Majesty on the 13th inst, and is said to have immediate- 
ly proceeded to the Continent on a short tour, before he finally 
returns to America. We may note in this connexion that 
brief but very satisfactory notes have been recently passed 
between our British Minister at Washington and the Ameri- 





him. After a good deal of trouble the p 
was conveyed on board a steamer lying at the quay, the sail- 
ors on board of which were with difficulty prevented from 
lynching him. The crowd on the shore also manifesting a 
deposition to, gain possession of the unhappy man for mur- 
derous purposes, the captain was obliged to haul off into the 
stream. On her subsequently returning to the quay, the pri- 
soner was landed and conveyed to the jail He made no se- 
cret of his intention to have assassinated the Prince. While 
in charge of the pollcé he said ’o one member of the force, 
“T bave made a mess of it, and all for.no good.” Teo another, 
“| don’t care for death ; I am sorry I missed my aim—I made 
a mess of it;” and to another, “I am a Fenian—@od save Ire- 
land.” He also said, “I have done my duty, aud can die for 
my country.” He then added, “It can’t be helped now; | 
bave made a mess of it.” The prisoner, Henry James O’Far- 
rell, isa fair complexioned man, about five feet eleven in 
height, and apparently about five-and-thirty years of age. He 
has a slight beard and mustache, and a military air. He is 
perfectly self-possessed, i§ a man of good education, and in 
manner is not unpleasing. He was dressed in a dark coat and 
trousers and white waist-coat. His clothes were torn to rib- 
bons by the excited crowd, and he received many severe 
bruises, his eyes being blackened, his nose swelled very much, 
and his lips puffed out like those of a negro. According to his 
own statement be isa native of Dublin, but left Ireland at a 
very early age. He has been in many countries, has spent a 
considerable time on the European continent and in America, 
lived im Victoria the last five or six years, and about three or 
four months ago came from Victoria to Sydney, where he has 
been a lodger in a public house. On receiving the reportof 
the outrage the Assembly immediately adjourned, and the 
theatre was closed that night. Meetings were held all over 
the colony and condoling addresses without number were 
sent in from the various municipal bodies, foreign residents, 
and benefit societies, At a large meeting held at the Ex- 
change, Sydney, expressive of gratitude for the recovery of 
His Royal Highness, it was proposed to erect a substantial 
monument to the Prince in the shape of a hospital to be call- 
ed by the Prince’s name. The resolution was adopted, and 
before the Rakaia sailed upwards of £7,000 bad been subscrib- 
ed. The prisoner O'Farrell was tried at the Central Criminal 
Court, convicted, and sentenced to death. It is stated that 
the Prince interceded for the prisoner, but it was not thought 
advisable to extend any leniency toward him, 


The arrival of His Royal Highness in England will be look- 


ed for with intense interest by Her Majesty’s devoted subjects | against him by the House of Representatives in behalf of the 
everywhere; and we sincerely hope they may all be gladden-| whole American people. In doing 80, we spoke from a deep- 


ed by the news of their fayourite Prince’s early and safe de- 


barkation on old Albion’s shores, and that at an early day.|up to that time been proyen against him; and as the most 
This fiendish act will add greatly toour bold sailor Prince’s| important testimony had then been presented, it was not 


can Secretary of State, in reference to the Fenian pri 
Nagle, Nugent, Leonard, Lee and Fitzgibbon, who were pas- 
sengers by the Jacmel, but having made due apology and ex- 
pressed regrets fur having sailed in that vessel, have been set 
free, and are now on their way to America. We record else- 
where the death of that veteran statesman and devotee of 
science, Lord Brougham ; whose name, for nearly three quar- 
ters of acentury, has been public property in both hemi- 
spheres. He passed away, the telegraph informs us, “as in a 
pleasant slumber,” at Cannes, France, on the evening of the 
10th instant. 

The news from the Continent of Europe is meagre and un- 
important. The French Emperor and Empress have recently 
been on a visit to Orleans, where they are said to have re- 
ceived a hearty welcome. M. Thiers has made a speech in 
which he has taken gruund in favour of “ protection to home 
industry,” and thus endorsed the agitation of the French 
manufacturers for the termination of the Napoleon-Cobden 
treaty at the time of its legal expiration. This is doubtless 
owing to the general depression so long existing in France. 
In our opinion, it would be taking a long stride backward, 
were this tréaty to be annulled now. 

We also hayemews from the Sandwich Islands to the effect 
that another fear{yl volcanic eruption has occurred there. 
During twelve days {here had been two thousand shocks ot 
earthquakes, followed by fearful tidal waves which had 
destroyed entire villages and caused the death of more than 
one. hundred persons. 

Late and important despatches have been received from 
Japan. The civil war was being vigorously prosecuted, and 
the army of the Mikado had arrived at a point very near to 
Jeddo. 





Impeachment a Failure- 
Four weeks ago to-day, we took occasion to express our 
doubts in relation to the final conviction of President Johnson 
on the charges of “ high crimes aud misdemeanours,” preferred 


seated conviction that no high crimes and misdemeanours had 





already great popularity throughout the British empire. 


themselves as to convict without first having legal evidence to 
convict upon. 
Our views, as thea expressed, would now appear to be fully 
corroborated. The evidence teing all before the Court some 
two weeks since, both the Managers for the People and the 
Counsel for the President duly rested their caze, and proceeded 
to deliver their closing arguments. In some instances these 
arguments were creditable to the legal profession of America, 
and will tend to shed light npon the complicated Federal 
Constitution of this Republic, for generations to come, Mr. 
Evarts for the defence, was particularly lucid and eloquent 
from his exordium to his peroration. Had the Senate pro- 
ceeded to vote afier the arguments had been closed on both 
sides and a few days’ recess had been taken, the world at 
large as well as the great majority of the American people, 
would have held the decision of the Senate of the United States 
in high respect—no matter what that decision might have 
been ; but now that the whole affair is assuming a decidedly 
political aspect, and leading politicians in the Senate are 
known to have advised their constituents to agitate, to hold 
political meetings, and to pass resolutions instructing sworn 
Senators how to vote, the whole proceeding is rapidly sinking 
into contempt, and Johnson, not Justice, is the object sought. 
And this—for the sake of a great and growing but already dis- 
tracted country—is to be greatly regretted by all lovers of 
free constitutional government everywhere. ; 
Mr. Johnson, as President of the United States, is not re- 
sponsible for defects in the constitution of his country. He 
is not responsible for the limited Dictatorship with which the 
votes of his countrymen invested him. But he is, under the 
constitution, more directly responsible for the acts of his sub- 
ordinates in the government than Congress can be ; and here- 
in jes his justification under the law in removing 
objectionable servants, whether viewed from a civil 
or a military standpoint. The legal minds of the Sevate 
cannot fail to see wherein he is justified, or wherein convict- 
ed. Probably there is not a single supporter of the President 
to-day who will attempt a justification of all his acts since he 
occupied the Executive chair; for many of his assertions 
have not only been in bad taste, but decidedly unwise, impoli- 
tic, and inconsiderate, 
It js now said, since conviction is not certain in the Senate 
as al present composed, that an accession to that body must 
be speedily effected, and accordingly the House of 
Representatives bave already admitted six Southern 
States to their long lost representation in Congress, 
preparatory, it is asserted, to a re-opening of the case, 
and an insured vote for conviction. This, to us, has 
a decidedly revolutionary look; and if the manceuvre be ac- 
tually practised, it will do more to stir up the old embers of re- 
bellion, than anything that has yet transpired since the war 
closed. 
It is just possible that conviction may be thus finally 
consummated, but, if it be so secured, the coming Presidential 
election will undoubtedly be one of the most bitter and ex- 
citing contests that this country has ever witnessed. There 
is one way, however, by which a reaction may be yet brought 
about in favour of Congress aud against the President ; and 
that is by the latter, in the meantime, resuming bis undigni- 
fied personal harangues. We hope for his own sake, as well 
as that of the nation, that he will keep quiet during the re- 
mainder of his term of office. A final yote will probably not 
now be reached for some weeks to come, and in the mean- 
time a judicious and reticent course oa the part of the 
President, as such, will tend greatly to strengihen the posi- 
tion of Andrew Johnson. 

Presidential Nominations, 

On the 20th instant, the Republican Delegates meet in Con- 
vention at Chicago to nominate candidates for the Presidency 
aod Vice-Presidency, in the coming election. Whether the 
party will be more successful in making, than they have so far 
been in unmaking, a President, is yet to be seen ; but certain 
it is that this will be the begining of a very animated and 
exviting political struggle; and one, too, which may possibly 
end in the plete di: fitare of a party that has ruled this 
nation with an iron hand during the past eight years, The pro- 
babilities are that Gen. Grant will be promptly placed at the 
head of the Republican ticket ; but who will be found to fill the 
second place is yet very questionable. Should Gen. Grant 
decline the nouination—as it is now whispered about he will 
do—it may frighten the honourable Senators into an acquit- 
tal of the President, since some of the General's strongest New 
York supporters are said to be opposed to the course now 
being pursued bythe Impeachment managers and Washing- 
ton leaders of the dominant party. A week, however, will 
probably decide this question. 

The Democratic party,on the other hand, are at present 
relieved of a great deal of anxiety by having the nomination 
day fixed so fardistant as the 4th of July. Many things may 
happen in the meantime to change the political aspect of af- 
fairs. The successful Naval Commander in the late war, 
Farragut, may yet be pitted against the popular Military 
Chieftain ; while a third ticket whieh would tend to unite the 
moderate and thought{ul men of both political parties, may sud- 
denly come into existence. This last named ticket 
might very properly be composed of Chief Justice 
Chase, and Charles Francis Adams. It is pretty clear, 
however, that the ultra Democrats of the “Legal Tender” 
and Bond-repudiating type, must have “a nominee,” and 
whether they will consent to take a second place on any of 











probable that United States Senators would so far stultify 


the tickets remains yet to be seem. At all events the great 
Presidential ball opens during tha coming week, and all par~ 
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out of his minority before he and his trustees are compelled to 

appeal to a Court of Law for protection against their extortions. 

Five years ago when Lord Jersey was at Eton and only eighteen 
years of age, he was induced to answer one of those advertise- 
meats in which money is offered “ at a few hours notice, on the 
most advantageous terms, to noblemea, officers in the army, 
heirs to entailed estates, and geotlemen of property, on their 
personal security.” What these “advantageous terms” mean, 
may be understood from the first transaction, Lord Jersey 
received £50, and for that he gave bis acceptance, due 
at one month’s date, for £75 according to his own 
statement, or for £65, according to Mr. Dicker. If for the for- 
mer sum, the interest charged was at the rate of six hundred per 
centum per annum ; but Mr. Dicker is modest, and would not be 
thought to bave asked more than is represented by the second 
sum— tbat is, three hundred and sixty per cent, Having thus 
been once entrapped, it was not likely that a young nobleman at 
Eton would soon be allowed to escape. Other advances were 
of course made, and, no doubt,’on similarly “ advantageous” 
terms, The system was pursued during the remainder of Lord 
Jersey’s Eton course, and ia his Oxford career, until when he 
came of age in March, 1866, his acceptances amounted to about 
£10,000! It would be interesting to know how much of this 
sum represented value really received ; but at this point Lord 
Jersey for the moment relessed himself by borrowing £10,000 
in a legitimate way, and handing it over to Mr. Dicker, in order 
to take up the bills given during his minority, He was fool- 
ish enough, however, to entangle himself once more, and 
bills for the nominal amount of £10,000 are agein in Mr. 


ticipants will soon be called upon to choose their partners 
for the dance. And a lively dance it is likely to be! 
Corgressional Summary. 

Congress has recenti; made considerable progress, s0- 
called, in the work of reconstructing the lstely-seceded 
States, On Friday of last week the House voted to admit 
Arkansas to the Union by a vote of 110 to 82. The bill was 
also taken up by the Senate and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. On Thursday of this week the House also voted 
to admit North and South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Alabama, to representation in Congress by a vote of 108 to 
35. A motion to exclude Alabama on the ground that a 
moejority of her registered yotes had not been polled on the 
adoption of her new Constitution, was lost, yeas 60, nays 74. 
Bills and resolutions were passed by the House, reciting 
that “it was reported that the iron-clads Oneota and Catawba, 
recently sold, had been transferred to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, now at war with a Government friendly to us, and re- 
questing the President to cause said iron-clads to be forthwith 
seiz:d, and detained until an investigation can be made;’’ di- 
recting the Committee on Ways and Means in preparing a 
bill for the equalization of duties on imports, to take into con- 
sideration the amount imported as well as the amount ex- 
ported ; appropriating $87,000 to cover a deficiency in the 
appropriation for Reconstruction expenses in the Third Muli- 
tary District; and remitting the political disabilities of 
about two hundred residents of North Carolina. The 
House also agreed to & proposition to take a recess, the Senate | !! 
concurring, from Saturday the 16th instant to Monday the|Divker’s bands. Nor is this all. Another person 
25th, for the avowed purpose of allowing the officers of the two named Yates, who is alleged to have been Mr. Dicker’s 
Houses to take up the carpets and otherwise cleanse the | principal in most of the transactions, but with whom 
Chambers, but really to allow the Republican members an Lord Jersey denies having had any communication, has put in 
opportunity to attend the Chicago Convention and re-carpet | * claim, on bills and other securities, to the amount of £35,500. 
Ubeir political platform. Payment has been resisted, upon which Mr. Dicker brings an ac 

cadbenhbiniettinentaliiies tion for the £10,000, and Lord Jersey appeals to the Court ot 

CURRENT TOPICS. Chancery for an order to stay proceedings until the accounts 

shall have been examined, He admits having received, from 

The great and important questions of free trade and protection first to last, £18,000. As he bad already paid a sum of £10,000, 

which agitate Great Britain and America, as well as many otber | tore remained only a sum of £8.000 due from him, and this he 

connens of Continental ps less extent, are at present offered to pay with reasonable interest. The defendants, 

becoming living issues in conservative and deepotic Russia, The however, demand not £8,000, but £46,000! The Céurt has 

most discerning statesmen of the Empire have long felt the ne- granted ,the inj , ang it is to be hoped that the demands 

cessity of revising its tariff, and, except for « peculiar and weex-| oF the usurers will be reduced to their strictly legal limits. 
pected opposition, their opinions would, in all probability, have y 

before now prevailed. Most readers are aware that the accession 

of the present Emperor to the throne, was signalized by the adop- jRusic. 

tion of what, under the circumstances, may be termed a truly The Richings Opera Troupe have given several of the best 

liberal poliey. The emancipation of the serfs was of itself enough works of their répertoire before very fair abfleness at the French 

to characterize the new era, but besides that great measure theates, Gusting the week. “ Fra Disvole” will Bopang to-day 

a matinée. We have nothing to add to our previous notices of 

many otber reforms were gradually introduced, by which the in-| 1. performances of this Troupe, save that Miss Richings keeps 
stitutions of the country were more or less assimilated to those of | them well up to her own high standard. The Boston Festival 
Western Europe. The Crimean War bad left Russia enfeebled | ya. brought to a succeesful close on Saturday, after a most bril- 
bat not diemayed, and it can be readily imagined that a struggle Nant teries of performances, extending over five days, and in- 
distinguished by eo many acts of heroism, had acted powerfully | cluding every variety of classical music. On Monday next, the 
upon the patriotiem of the nation. This spirit became plainly | New York Festival will commence at Steinway Hall. The pro. 
visible during the last abortive insurrection of the Poles. Eng- | gramme is as follows: Monday, the “ Messiah ;” Tuesday, Classic 
land and France, as will be remembered, ventured upon the offer 

of some mediation in the question ; but the Russian government 
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dress. The besetting sin of Parisian melodrama,is the superabund- 
ance of dialogue in which the authors usually indulge, and which, 
although tolerable when p trippingly on the tongue’ 
by French actors, becomes an insufferable bore when translated 
literally and spoken by those of a less rapid utterance. Besides, 
the present taste of English-speaking audiences, demands a more 
rapid succession of incidents than is generally found in the Gallic 
melodrama. To our own public conversational smartness isa 
thing of small account compared with rapid and thrilling action. 
A French audience will sit contented throughout a long evening, 
to witness a series of very mildly-sensational incidents al- 
most lost in a sea of diaslogue—a sea, however, sparkling 
with a brilliant efflorescence of jeux d'esprit. It was difficulties 
of this kind that Mr. Maeder encountered, and did not overcome, 
in the adaptation which he has briefly entitled “ Lost.” His 
production, as presented on Wednesday, might far more appro- 
priately, and quite as laconically, been named, ‘‘ Words,” to the 
unrestricted flow of which the audience resigned themselves in 
the hope that they might in time reach the “thrilling effect of 
the Freshet on the Island, with hurricane, inundation and rain,” 
and also ‘‘one of the most Original and Wonderful Scenes ever 
produced in America, entitled the ‘Red Chamber,’ ’—we quote 
the language of the bills. For these, wesay, the patient audience 
waited. Ateleven, p.m, the third act had just been concluded, 
and the “ thrilling effects” of the “Red Chamber” were not to 
be developed until Act Fourth! As to the plot, the story of the 
first three acts might easily be compressed into one, and 
the whole play be given in three. Mr. Maeder has abundance of 
material—not a bad story for a sensational one, goed effects and 
very fair actors, but he has failed to make the best use of these, 
and his shortcomings are patent to those least experienced in 
writing for the stage. Mr. Maeder has also been 60 ill-advised as 
to introduce a very ordinary ballet into scenes which do not in 
any way call forit. Nothing could be more absurd than the specta- 
cle of some fifteen notary’s clerks tripping “ the light fantastic” 
during business hours. Again, who ever heard of a country 
Notary having fifteen clerks, or even half that number? When 
ballet is so well done as it now is at Niblo’s, and at the Olympic, 
the introduction of an Inferior corps in a melodrama of the blood- 
and-thunder order, is a piece of dramatic folly which we,are sur, 
prised that so experienced an actor, and writer, as Mr. Maeder* 
should perpetrate. The plot of the piece turns upon the unlaw 
ful love of Count Emil de Rongeville [Mr, McKee Rankin] for the 
wife, Nina Dumont [Miss Kate Newton] of Raoul Dumont [Mr. 
Frank Lawlor.) The Chevalier Balthazar [Mr. G. C. Boniface}]— 
a rascally brother ot the Count’s—appears in the second act and 
complicates the situation, Then there is Octave Seraphim [Mr Jobn 
Dyott,] the old Notary, who continually mourns his departed 
partner, Therese, and his clerk, Joseph Grandolette [Mr. Joseph 
Hale], who sings a repulsive rigmarole about the Notary’s decear- 
ed wife in Act Third, and who is in love with Rose Linon [Miss 
Emma Skerett.} ‘he Chevalier has a starved servant [Mr. Geo. 
Atkins, of “ Black Crook’? memory] and Nina Dumont a sister, 
Genvieve [Miss Celia Logan.] These are the principal characters, 
and they are generally well represented, the several actors doing 
the best with the ungracious parts assigned them. As the action 
of the play takes place in France, and the characters are French 
ladies and gentlemen, an acquaintance with the language of the 
country would not unnaturally be p d, The 8 of 
Mr, Maeder’s “ Combination Cast,” however, sadly mispronounce 
the commonest French words. Monsieur, for example, is not call- 
ed Mo'seer, nor the prefix de as if spelled dee, with a strong accent 
on the double ¢. These may seem trifling faults, but in dramatic 


representation there are no trifles, the slightest /apsus marring the 
general effect, and in“icating a departure from that standard of 
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Concert; Wednesday, “Elijah ;” Thursday, Classic Concert ; 
Friday, the “ Creation ;” Saturday, Popular Matinée; Saturday 
replied overture evening, Monster Popular Concert; Sunday, May 2%, Extra 
Em pi vtohyn oe Sm Seclareeoummnreramamaares Classic and Sacred Concert. At the Concerts the fol- 
power. How this not unnatural ebullition of sentiment 
could be connected with the revision of the tariff, 




































truthfulness, by adhering to which we “hold the mir- 
ror up to opature.” ith the ballet expunged, the 
piece itself reduced to the limits of three acts, considerable 
ehanges made in its arrangement, and in the hands of 
the same artiste, ‘‘ Lost” might successfully compete in sensa- 



































lowing important works will be performed:—Suite in 
D, No. 3, J. 8 Bach; Overture, “ Magic Flute,” Mozart; 
Introduction to “ Medea,” Cherubini; Pastoral Symphony No. 6, 





tional popularity with “Under the Gaslight,” ‘ Nobody’s 
it may perplex the reader to imagine, but such/ Beethoven; Symphony, “ Wellington’s Victory,” Beethoven ;| Daughter,” and melodramas of a kindred character. As at pre- 
was the cage. Patriotism, or “ Nationality,” became «| Overture to “ Leonore,” No. 3, Beethoven; Symphony in B Mi-|%€0t presented, however, we do not ts prospects ot 


longevity at all brilliant. 
Mrs. Prosser, who is very favourably spoken of as a ‘Dramatic 
Reader, was announced to read last evening at the Theatre of 
the Union League Ciub, selections from “ Hamlet” and “‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew,” together with the celebrated “ Impreca- 
tion Sur Rome,” from Corneille’s “ Les Horaces.”’. Owing to the 
lateness of the hour, we shall be compelled to defer a notice of 
the Reading until next week. “The White Cockade,” which was 
announced for rr tion on dnesday at Wallack’s, was 
not produced unti] Thursday evening, and we are thus compelled 
to defer an extended notice until our next issue. The incidents 
of the y, which ie in four acts, are supposed to occur during 
the Rebellion of the Highlanders in favour of the exiled Prince 
Charles Stuart [the Pretender] in 1745. “The White Cockade” 
was the distinguishing — worn by his adherents, and In those 
days the mere —— of such a token was regarded as a proof 
of treason to the government. The cast includes Mesers. J. W. 
Wallack, Fisher, Stoddart, Polk, and Ringgold and Mesdames 
Jennings, Ranoe, Ward, and Barrett. At Niblo’s the week has 
been signalized by the additions to the ballet of Miles. de Rosa 
and Wesmae)—the latter taking the place of the favourite Bon- 
fanti, who has emigrated to Chi . The new dancers are rapid- 
ly winning their way to advanced positions in the popular re- 
gard. 


popular cry, and the spirit which bad been evoked in behalf of 
Imperial pretensions, was transferred into a struggle for manu- 
facturing monopolies. Moscow was a centre of industrial en- 
terprise as well as of aristocratic opinion, and “ nationality” in 
industrial as well as political institutions, became a watchword 
of the old Muscovite party. The sticklers for the traditional 
policy of Russia were at the same time the protectors of Rursian 
manvfactures. Nobles and mill-owners joined together to keep 
Russia as she was, Ruaians were to be as they had always 
been—independent, eelf-supporting, free from foreign influence, 
and at liberty to accomplish their own destinies in their own way. 
This curious identification of political and commercial tradi- 
tions, bas actually enabled a comparatively small party to offer 
a successful resistance to free trade. A Commission which sate 
upon the question not long »go, confined ite suggestions of finan- 
cial reform within very narrow limite, and it is now thought 
doubtful whether a new Commission may not undo some of the 
little good which had been done. Rursia for the Russians, and 
Russia for bereelf, are the cries Which bave prevailed against the 
interests of reventy-five millions of consumere. The question is 
still alive, but we cannot say that the prospect is a bright one. 


nor, Schubert ; Reformation Symphony, first time, Mendelssohn ; 
Fourth Symphony, Schumann; Dramatic Symphony, “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” Berlioz; Struensee Music, Meyerbeer; Vorspiel, 
“ Die Meistersinger von Nurenberg,” Wagner; Mephisto Waltz, 
Liezt ; Coneerto for Piano and Orchestra, Chopin; Overture to 
“ King Manfred,” first time, Reinecke; New Symphony, F. L. 
Ritter; Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Henselt ; New Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra, Pease; Overture, “St. John 
Baptist,” second time, G. W. Morgan. The list of performers 
comprise the following: Soprani, Mme. Rosa, Miss Brainard, 
Mrs. ALbott; Miss Reed; Contralti: Mrs. Kempton; Mics 
Hutchings; Tenori: Geo. Simpson; W. J. Hill; Bassi: J. R. 
Thomas; F. Steins; Baritone: F. Bartlett; Violinists: Carl 
Rosa; Wenzel Kopta; Pianists: 8. B. Mills; J. N. Pattison; W. 
Mason ; A. H. Pease; Organists: G. W. Morgan; E. G. Con- 
nolly; Violincello: F. Bergner; Accompanist: G. W. Colby; 
Cornet: F. Dietz; Trombone: F. Letsch; Harp: F. Toulmin; 
Horn: H. Schmitz; Flute: F.J. Eben. There will also assist : 
the chorus of the Harmonic Society, Theo. Thomas’ tull orches- 
tra, the military band of the 7ist Regiment, Graham's drum corps 
and the Caledonian Pipers. It will thus be seen that the prepa- 
rations are of the most elab and prehensive description, 
and the result will doubtless warrant the anticipations excited. 








Facts and HFancies. 


A tablet in memory of the late Thomas D’Arcy McGee has 
been placed opposite the spot where he was killed. The in- 
scription, cut into the stone of the building, runs as follows: 
“ Here fell, on the 7th of April, 1868, by the assassin’s hand, 
the Hon. Thos. D’Arcy McGee.” ——The Boston Board 
of Trade have issued a circular asking an expression of 
opinion on two resolu'ions, which, if favourable, is to be for- 
warded to their several representatives in Congress. The 
first of these resolutions declares that the Government should 
announce its readiness to give a five per cent. gold-paying 
bond to every holder of greenbacks. The second 
asks for a law legalizing gold contracts. 
The telegraph wires in Abyssinia are frequently broken by 
the baboons, who climb up the poles, and hang on the wires 
by their tails. Mr. Philippo,; barrister, has commenced 
an action against ex-Governor Eyre for assault and false im- 
prisonment. Damages are laid at £10,000. ——The 
“ Great Tickbourne Case,” as it is called, has been introduced 
at Tattersall’s and made the subject of speculation. We hear 
that the last odds were 10 to 1 in favour of the claim- 
ant’s succeeding to the titles and estates. —The LZastern 
Morning News youches for the truth of the following story :— 
A sailor praying ata =} meeting in one of the Grimsby 
chapels, aid that on dark stormy nights, while on the sea, he 














Frequent complaints are uttered in England of the manner in 
which the young nobility and gentry—in short, all the lambs of 
the social flock that are worth the fleecing—are plundered by the 
money-lendere. A regular trade is driven in usurious loans, the 
persons who conduct it making it their business to entrap young 
men of good fortune, or withtich friends.) They are not content 
to leave the newspapers to entice their victims by artfully word 
ed advertisements. They send circulars by the post to every 
one with whom they think there is any chance of succeeding. A 
young man of family cannot join a regiment without being con_ 
stantly pestered with these circulars. The public schools are 
not neglected; and the Navy, the Universities and the Civil 
Service are invaded by these unprincipled proposals. The case 
of Lord Jersey recently heard before one of the Vice-Chancel- 
lors, is in point. Lofd Jersey was unfortunate enough at a very 
early age, to fall into the hands of these sharks, and he is scarcely 





Brama. 
“ A Dramatic Picture of a Heart’s Shadows” [vids programme], 
otherwise entitled “ Lost”—a five-act melodrama adapted from 
the French by Mr. Fred. G. Maeder, was produced for the first time 
at Pike’s Opera House on Wednesday evening, before a very fair 
audience, the extraordinary weather considered. Mr. Maeder, 
while generally acknowledging his indebtedness to the foreign 
original, has not had the manliness to state the name of the au 
thor, or the title of his production. This is the only honest 
course for adapters to pursue, but one which is rarely followed, 
these playwrights apparently fearing the test of a comparison of 
their work with the originals. This apprehension doubtless 
arises from an erroneous view of the relation an adaption bears to 
the original work. In our opinion the former is an intellectual 
hi it, of which, when well done, the best dramatist might 
well be proud. Especially difficult is the task of the adapter, 
when he esssys the putting of s French play into an English 
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had often been comforted by the beautiful passage of Scrip- 
ture— A faint heart never won a fair lady.”-——— -The thea- 
trical adverti ts which precede the leading articles in the 

Times, give an excellent example of the imbecility of the bur- 
leeques of the present day. The following songs are said to be 
“rapturously encored,” “ yociferously applauded,” and “re- 
demanded three times nightly :”—‘ Oolee-Eelee-Oo ;” “ Pip- 
Pip-Pipsy-Wipsey-Wee ,” “ Moffin, Tea, and Crumpet ;” “ She 
gives me Lumbago ;” “ The Bells go a-ringing for Sarah ;” 
“ Couldn’t help Screaming 3" “The Beautiful Dinner Bell,” 
etc. It is computed that in the Black Country 20,000 
of the men usually engaged in the ironworks of that district 
are now out on strike. At present there is no ground to hope 
for an early arrangement of this Jamentable dispute.— 
The Carlisle Journal records the death of Mr. Joseph Hender- 
eon at Hogwell, near Carlisle, aged 100 years; and says he 
was the oldest blue freeman in Cumberland.—-——The value 
of the native exports from the Sandwich jIslands last year, 
was $1,205,622, of which the principal item was sugar, the 
quantity of which exported was 17,127,187it.—O' her leading 
articles rate as follows :—Molasses, 544,994 gallons; yaddy, 
or uncleaned rice, 572,009!b; rice, 441,750ib.; wool, 409,- 
471lb ; coffee, 127,446lb; hides, 304 095!b.—————— 
The gold diggings in Tasmania are said to be far more pro- 
ductive than was at first expected. Less than six ounces of 
gold per ton of quartz is not expected, and several fortunate 
discoveries of nuggets have been made, including one nugget 
weighing nearly 80 ibe. troy. —The total number of or- 
pbans in Orissa left by the famine aestitute and dependent 
upon the Indian Government for support, amount to 1467, 














consisting of 540 boys and 927 girls A_ new mueket, 
said to be & most efficient arm, and called “ The snuff-box 
gun,” has recently been tried at Vi It is un- 





derstood in political circles in Paris, that it was in consequence 
ot an expression of opinion of bis imperial master, that the 
Baron de Budburg sought and obtained satisfaction from the 
Baron Meyendorff.————The Perseveranza of Milan relates 
that a man named Panizza, proprietor of several houses in 
the Strada degli Orefici, having lately died, an inventory of 
his effects was drawn up, when large boards of coined money 
were discovered in different hiding places, there being in one 
the sum of 100,000f. in Genoese doubloonr. The 
had lived a miserable life, ofien depriving himself of common 
necessaries. —The general sitting of the French Coun- 
cil of State was on the 17th ult. interrupted by a sad accident. 
Count Dubois, one of the members, formerly Director-General 
of Railways, was suddenly struck with apoplexy, and died 
almost instantaneous)y——-—A late Canada Gazette contains 
a despatch from the Duke of Buckingham, informing Lord 
Monck that passports are not to be granted to naturalized citi- 
zene travelling in Europe, unless they come to the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office provided with certificates of identity -—— 
The Rev. B. Speke has returned to London quite recovered, and 
is allowed by bis medical adviser to return to bis vicarage 
and undertake the duties —-——Her — has signified 
her intention of presenting figures of herself and the Prince 
Consort to Canterbury Cathedral, and a hope is ex 
that this example will induce others to take part in the work. 
—-A police case in London, brought out the fact that 
before the passover sets in, the Chief Rabbi visits all the pris- 
ons,and makes arrangements for the Jewish prisoners to have 
passover cake, fried fish, and oil——_—— The Archbishop of 
Algiers has just published his “ shortest way” with starvip 
Mahometans. In a pastoral letter on the famine, cated Apr 
6, he says that the only remedy for the woes of the Arab 
population is to endeavour to convert them to Catholicism, 
and, failing in that, to drive them out into the desert, and 
leave them with their Koran, cut off from the civilised world. 
‘There are 180 cases in the London Divorce Court for 
hearing during the present term ; of which 19 are to be tried 
by special juries, 25 by common juries, and 136 without 
juries; besides nine standing over by consent. Accord- 
ing to the Genoa papers 12 vessels left that port for America 
in the month of March, taking out 1060 emigraate, nearly all 
of them from Northern Italy. —The new version of 
Oliver Twist, at the New Queen’s Theatre, is said to have been 
unsuccessful, It is too heavy as a dramatic interpretation of 
the novel. Mr. Toole is an exaggerated caricature of the part 
of the Dodger——_——-A_ novelty has just been taken up by 
the itinerant vendors in the streets of Paris, namely, that of 
straw bats, at four sous a piece. They are said to have been 
imported by a merchant of Milan, who sells them at some 70f. 
the thousand.——_———-On Easter Sunday, at the mass in the 
chapel of the Tuileries, a new “O Salutaris!”” com 
Auber for voice and violin, was performed by Malle. Nilsson 
and Laraeate. Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, the leader of 
Brabmoism, has been preaching to large audiences in Benares 
and other placee.—— Ole Bull's fiddle-stick, by means of 
which he gets into such marvellous scrapes, is tipped with a 
diamond on each end.————Young Jerome Bonaparte, of 
the French Army, has sailed for America to visit his parents 
and grandmother. The latter is now in her eignty-sixtb 
year, and resides in Baltimore ————The superanpuated 
establishments of Great Britain now bave on their lists 2567 
rons, 1191 of which number belong to the Customs’ staff 
o the United Kingdom, 1292 to coast-guard and revenue 
cruisers, and 84 tv the colomes. There is a rumour that 
the Queen will visit Lord Derby at Knowsley, probably on 
going northward to Balmoral, about the middle of May.-—— 
Philadelphia is about to deeide judicially whether an actor 
wao is to play be part of a drunken mao, is justified in quali- 
fying himself therefor by actually becominz jatoxicated —— 
Gambling appears to prosper at Badeo. This year the gam- 
ing-tables will be opened earlier than hitherto. The funds are 
to be augmented, and the tables to possess in the aggregate 
300,000f. each day. The number of tables are also to be in- 
creased, The testimonial to Lord Derby, which has 
been commenced by the coroner of Chester, is nuw atsaming 
a definite shape. The amount of subscription is unrestricted, 
and the form of the testimonial will of course be left for after 
consideration. —A well-known firm in London recently 
killed one of the largest turties ever seen in England. It 
weighed 3 cwt. 12ib., and it was supposed to be about 300 
years old. Filty full-sized eggs were taken from it, together 
with about 200 of smalier size. The summer meeting 
of the Jerome Jockey Ciub will be beld on the 30:h of June, 
and the Ist and 2ad of July. —Here is tbe latest pun in 
Parie—* Pourquoi le Pape ne peut-il pas venir a Paris? Par- 
cequ’il y a ¢¢ia |’/Emperear et qu'il ne peut y avoir pis (Pie).” 
—— A\i the Roman Catholic bishops of England are at 
present in Londop, preparatory to their synodical meeting. 
The stock of bullion iu the bank of England is now 
£20,527,100; in the Bank of France, £45.472,500. The ques- 
tion is naturally suggested, “ Why does the precious metal ac- 
cumulate 80 fast in the French metropolis?” The Prince 
ot Wales will visit Belfast in September next, whea his Royal 
Highness will open the new docks on the County Antrim side 
of the river. “ Othello” was lately performed at Hayti, 
and the part of Othello was taken by a black man, who - 
























































edibis face white. 
ersing the summit of Mount Cenis was to 

fac' ory experiments have already been made wit 
Mr. Brinley Richards is, it is stated in the musical 
papers, engaged in preparing a collection of Cambrian airs. 
This will, no doubt, prove interesting to all thoee who delight | one to 
to hear the quaint old melodies of the Welsh mountaine.—— 
The Court Journal thus speaks of a lady well known in this | bishoprics. 
: An American actress, Miss Kate Reignolds, of great n po 

has just arrived in this country, and will sbort!y make | gies found their vent in literarare 
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has a population of 90,000. 
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—On the ist of May the railway trav-| were made, he soon vindicated 
Satis-| the energy with which he 

breviate the delays for which 

He remained in the 


withdrew himself from 


Her chief part is in a piece called “ Marie | ley’s Natural Theology,” #rote 
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Tue Post-Orrice aND THE TELEGRAPH.—The 


English. 
letters sent was 1 to 218. 


proportion still further. 


liarl 
wou 


Lorp Brovenam.—Henry Brougham, Baron-Brougham and 
Vaux, who died on Saturday, at bis wioter residence at Cannes, 
in the south of France, was born at Edinburgh, Scotland, though 
of English parentage, in 1778 or 1779, it b 

the common proverb, whieh connects early development 
tellect with a tame and mediocre maturity, he not only 
made his mark in the world before he was out of his teens, 
but continued up to the last moment to show a talent and abi- 
lity which set him high among his fellows, and gained for his 
opicions and sayings the greatest respect. 


Belyin, 
of the 


report 
the Government Commi-sion to Lord Stanley of Alderley, 


—It is 


——One of the French law courts bas just 
had to decide a singular question. A person recently deceas- | Science ;” edited 
will to a poor needlewoman, during her life, 
soup and boiled beef for every day in the year. The poin 
be established was the sum which such a legacy a og 
The tribunal has fixed it at 1f. 25c. per day. 
in speaking of the coming marriage of the Princess Ming 
with Prince Achille Murat, says:—“ The country to w 
the bride belongs is neither more nor Jess than the ancient 
It is situated on the borders of the Black Sea, and 
In 1808 the native family which | Wise published in 
governed it ab:!icated its sovereign rights in favour of Russia, 
but retained the title. The name of the prioce is Dadian. 
AF b named Palazot, son of the late Mayor 
ntenced to bard labour for life for the 
deliberate murder of aman pvamed Hebrard,to whom th 
prisoner's father bad lent a large sum of money. 
currently reported that Count Bismark has been urged by b 
medical advisers to go and spend a few months in Madeira or | © 
—aA Pesth correspondent, writing on the 15th | 'is® title. 
ys:—In the west of Hungary and Bohemia there bas 
been a return of winter. For miles the telegraph 
yielded to the weight of the snow drifts, and in some por- 
tions the line of railway itself was interrupted for several | lard 
hours.———The recent illness of the Viceroy of Egypt was | Med 
rather of a mental than of a physical character, and, it is said, 
arose out of the failure of the loan scheme, combined with some 
serious scandals connected with the Viceregal harem. 
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relia | keenness of a 
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men in the Reign of Georg : 
the eration Le Corond, 
thenes, besides pabichics other worke, and devoted 

4 reforms. Indeed, 
attended a Social Science 


t to | all sorts of civi 
ted, | two or three years since he 


social, and Jegal 


= 
é 
gs 
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in England, and took part in the debate with the vigour and 


og mao. He also resumed the subject which 
hich | Grst enlisted bis youthful attention, that of optics, contri 


paper in 1850 to the Royal Society, demonstrating tbe incon- 
ight and colours. He like- 


clusiveness of Newton's theory of 
1855 “An Anslytical View of Newton's 


Principia,” and in 1858 “A Dissertation upon the Cells of 
Bees.” Latterly bis extreme age had so far told upon bim that 


| near Cannes, which he 


which he bad become so attached 


he had been forced to remit some of bis more arduous public Ja- 


as long 
that, in 1848, he offered to be- 
jg |Come a French citizen, and wa- only deterred 


from the my hd 
discovering that it would firet be requisite to lay down his Eog- 


at va 
Gen. G. J. Belson, 
, R.N.—At Pall 
ras.—At 
At Ox 
Near Bury 8t. Edmund's, 
20th Regt. —In 
At Lew 
Guards. —At 


upoe® | Com. of Government 


the advieability of working the electric telegraphs by the Post- 
office has just been published ian England. He compares at| Staff 
some length the results of the Belgian and Swiss systems with the 
In 1860, in Belgium, the proportion of telegrams to 
The Government reduced the price 
from 15d. to 10d., and immediately the proportion rose to 1 tele- 
gram to 114 letters. A further reduction to 5d. has raised the 
It was in 1865, 1 to 48. In Switzer- 
land, too, a low rate—1 fr. for 20 words—prevails. In 1865 the 

roportion was 1 telegram to 69 letters; while in the United 
Kieggom the proportion, which in 1863 was 1 to 197, bad only 
risen in 1865 to 1 to 151. 


If England got the same proportion of 


hi 





g over £500,000 


——__> —__—_——_ 


Ovituary. 


not certain w 


rformance was a paper on the refraction and reflecti 


ight, written in 1796, when he could hardly have been 18 years 
old, for the Royal Society, and which—the age of the author be- 
ing unkoown —met with so much approval that it was printed in 
by | full, io 1798, in the Transactions of the Society. 
lowed by anotber paper on the tame subject, also 
the Society, and again by 4 third one, “ General ‘ 
ing chiefly Porisms in the bigher Geometry.” His taste, how- 
ever, was for the law, and in 1800 he was 
cate at the Scottish bar. 
Edinburgh he became connected with the Edinburgh 
which be was a frequent contributor until the year 1828, some 
of the volumes being, it is said, with the exception of one or two 
articles, entire'y the product of his pen. 
his “* Inquiry inte the Colonial Policy of the Earopean Powers,” 
which attracted great attention. In 1804 be removed to 
don, aud in 1808 was admitted to the English bar, where he soon 
rominent, the first occasion for bringiog him into no- 
tice having been the advocacy of the cause of the merchants of 
Liverpool, London, and Manchester, against the orders ia Coun. | the 
cil, issued by the Government io retaliation for Bonaparte's Ber- 
In 1810 be came into Parliament as 
member for Camelford, under the patronage of the Whig party, 
and remained in it till 1812, without making any epecial 
sion. But when he entered it again in 1846. be speeches in fa- 
vour of the abolition of flogging in the army, the repeal of the | Novem! 
Roman Catholic disabilities, reform of governmen 


became 


lin and Milan decrees. 


son rs q 
form, the freedom of the p 
him a world-wide fame. 


lV. 


tion. 


The Commission then passes on to 
consider the objection that the subordinate agents of the Post- 
office department in the smal! proviocial towns are incompetent 
to control the telegraph. He answers that there is nothiog pecu- 
disqualifying io a postmaster, and that an increased 
bring gteater efficiency to the work. 
whole of the companies’ properties and rights might be bought 
for £2,400,000, and as much as £2,500,000 would 
start the scheme. 
gtame to letters as Belgium, aud set the average of product of 
each telegram to 1s. 2}d., deducting all chargee, there would be 
& net p 


He thioks het the 
required to 


His first intellectual 


tele- 
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various constituencies since 1816, to be made Lord 


in place of Lord Lyndburst, who went out with the Duke of 
Wellington, on the defeat of the latter on the Reform Bill, and 
was enobled uoder the title which he bore at the time of his 
death. In the House of Peers and in the Court of Chancery he 
showed the same abilities as previously distinguished him. Al- 


though the old lawyers at first attempted to depreciate the 


of bis decisions, 


because of the alleged haste with which 


This was fol- 
bliched by 
heorems, be- 


mitted as an advo- 
During bis subsequent residence in 
Review, to 


Io 1808 he publisbed 


t in India, pri- 
t, the abolition of slavery in Jamaica, law re 
ress, and many such measures, gave 
Among other things, he obtained in 
1818 a Parliamentary Committee for inquiry into abuses con- 
nected with the educational foundations of Great Britain, aod 
thus virtually commenced that movement in favour of popular 
education which is now making such progress. In 1820 and 1821 
he reached a still Ligber round, if possible, on the ladder of 
pular estimation, by his eloquent and able defence of Queen Ca- 
roline in the suit brought against her for a divorce by George 
Io 1825 he was elect d Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 
as a mark of appreciation of his efforts in the cause of educa- 
founded and became first President of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. In 1830 he was 
taken from the House of Commons, in which he had represented 
Lior 
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otments since 1855, their tenure, and jotment, The 
document seems carefully made out, and in some cares exposes 
the extraordin uaaccountadle jack of some 


itaff” 


officers, clearly 
of “ Once on the Staff always on the 


still ia fall force ——_—Lieut.-General William Booth, 


who has died in his 78th year, was Col. of the 15th (the Yorkebire 
considerable service in 


East Riding) Regt. 
lodia. payee 


of Foot, and bad seen 





Wan Orrics.—En G O'Grady Ay a Age LB AY 
+Oraredy. “Major the Hon WH Merbert, from 40h Pt, to ss 
v . 

Liver Cal b pie ath WI Regt, «WE Mockion where’ 
Navy 
ee ee eee 
avy in May, 1799, on board Agamemnon, and fought in 
tbe battles of bageo, 1801, and Trafalgar in 1805, and at 
&t. Domingo in 1 He assisted also at the capture of the 
Danish West India Islands in 1807, and was lieutenant of the 
Amiable at the taking of Coxhaven and Gessendort in 1809. 
He cal on the Reserved List July, 1851. and retired 
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that most readers will probably go through the book at a sin- 
gle sitting. 


Could Sir Walter Scott have known what he was doing 
when he was bending over his desk and writing Waverley ; 



















New Publications. 


No social question has more faithfully reflected itself in the 
literature of the time than that which relates to the life and 
vice of the lowest orders of English society, It was first 
made prominent in fiction by Bulwer and Dickens, in Paul 
Clifford, and in Oliver Twist, which works may be said to have 
set the fashion for this sort of writing, and to have sown the 
seed of a large crop of highwaymen, thieves, and similar Isb- 
maelites and Pariabs. The Literature of the Back Slume, as 
it has not inappropriately been called, has flourished ever 
since, and never more vigorously than now, when it is often 
more than half the stock in trade of the aspiring would-be 
novelists. It made the reputation of Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood, the famous “ Amateur Casual” of the Pall Mall Gazetie, 
whose True History of a Little Ragamuffin, possesses, or will 
possess in the future, a value disproportioned to its merits as 
astory : it is the chief inspiration ot Dr. William Gilbert, a 
late realistic novelist, whose most characteristic tales have not 
been reprinted in this country ; it is the strongest feature of 
the poetry of Mr. Robert Buchanan, who has been profanely 
named the Laureate of the Coatermongers; and it mingles 
largely in the fictions of Mr. F. W. Robinson, whose last 
work, Poor Humanity, has just been published by the Har- 





pseudo historical novels that work would have given birth to, 
it is not unlikely that he would have thought twice before 


novels, indifferent as some of the later ones are, and with 
good rearon, considering the circumstances under which they 


not read Breakspeare, which is published by the Harpers, t 
know what it will be, s> limited are the powers of Mr. Law 


the hero, is Guy Livingstone over again, only at a much ear 


more brutal regime than vbtains;in any civilized country a 


sidered the best one yet exhibited by him. “ Shrewsbury Ri- 
ver, Sandy Hook,” (408), by Mr. 8. R. Gifford, is a landscape 
in which rather unpromising features are elevated into some- 
thing akin to poetry by the selection of strong elemental con- 
trasts. The thuncer cloud and the gleam of sunshine may be 


or, to speak more exactly, could he have seen what a host Of tgken as figurative of danger and hope. Mr. J. O. Eaton is 


far more successful in portraiture than in the incidental genre. 
Excellent both as a painting and a likeness is his portrait of 





publishing it. We would not willingly spare any of Scott’s| Mr. Frank Bellew, (450). But to his “ Rustic Gallantry” (1), 


hanging in the corridor, we cannot justly award praise. There 
1s little or nothing of the rustic sentiment in his boy and 


were written,—but we would very willingly spare most of the | girl, and the general gaudiness of the colouring is un- 
historical novels published in Great Britain since his time,— | pleasing. Why is it that Mr. T. C. Farrar, who paints flowers 
from those of the late G. P. R. James, to whose voluminous | and objects of still-life with so much dexterity, will persist in 
memory be peace |—down to the Jast that we have encountered, | violating with fabulous landscapes the canons of taste? 
which is from the pen of Mr. George Lawrence, author of | Here, in his “ Bears’ Bath Fall,” (7), we have a study of fancy 
Guy Livingstone, etc., and is entitled Breakspeare. Ove need | confectionery, but of water not a drop. Mr. H. Mosier, whose 


>| name is not familiar to us, essays, and not without a certain 
- | amount of success, to represent the effect of candle-light in bis 


rence, and so narrow his range of characters. Breakepeare |“ Night after the Battle,” (55.) The subject is a soldier 


-| writing a letter on the head of a drum, his features strongly 


lier period of bis own and the world’s history, and under a| illuminated by a bit of candle beld in hishand. Another pic- 


* | ture by the same artist hangs high over a doorway o! the gal. 


present. Born in a wedlock which the Holy Church} leries, It is entitled “The Lost Cause,” (418.) A dejected 





afterwards disallowed and set aside, this young gentle- 






















































pers. We have read quite a number of books by Mr. Robin- 
son, all of which, the worst as well as the best, impressed us 
with a sense of his extreme cleverness: none made us feel 
that he had genius, but all assured us of his talents. The 
business-like way in which he goes to work reminds us of 
Mr. Charles Reade’s method of writing, and, with the addi- 
tion ef genius,’ which be lacks, we can conceive of his de- 
veloping into another Charles Reade. There is no waste ma- 
terial in anything that he writes; no long descriptions of 
scenery, furniture, and personal traits; no dwelling upon the 
motives which prompt bis characters; no vague sentiment 
and declamation ; in a wor?—anothing to skip. In Poor Hu- 
manity we bave, first, the life-history of » poor girl,a wail, 
an estray on the great sea of life; and, second, a portion of 
the history of her father—a returned convict, who had served 
Out the penalty to which be had been condemned for his 
crimes. Then we have the beart-bistories of a country clergy- 
man and his wife, with the life and love of his sister coming 
in im the shape of by-pley and underplot. The story opens 
‘with the sicknees and death of the heroine’s mother io a van, 
and the appearance at night of the heroine herself, Nella Carr, 
who has escaped from a Reformatory, that she may see her 
mother before she dies. The sister of the clergyman—a 
hearty, strong, original girl, takes to Nella, whose hard, sul- 
Jen nature she impresses, and Nella, after the funeral, starts 
for the Reformatory again, with the intention of serving out 
her time, but is kidnapped by some of her old thievish friends 
on her arrival in London. She is finally rescued from their 
clutches by a man whom she had met in the train on her 
journey to London, and whom she took for a police- 
man, but who passes himself off, later, as her uncle, 
but who is, in reality, her father. Being possessed of consid- 
erable wealth, which is usually the case with retired convicts, 
we believe, George Carr goes into the country with his daugh- 
ter, and takes a farm,in the vain hope that he will not be 
discovered by his old acquaintances, dishonest and otherwise. 
He is recognised by a ne’er-do-weel, who he had terved in 
Australia, and who is making a flying visit to his aunt, who 
lives near by the Carr family. It would take too long to go 
into the plot minutely, so we will merely say that the ne’er- 
do-weel, Paul Essenden, has a brother Horace, who is en- 
gaged to the sister of the clergyman slready mentioned, Miss 
Augusta Clifford, although he is desperately in love with her 
brother's wife, who was an old flame of his before her mar- 
riage. The complication brought about by this state of affairs 
is discovered by the quick wit of Nella Carr, who has the good 
of her friend and patron, Augusta, at heart; but it is a fatel 
discovery for poor Nella, who is soon after seized by detec- 
tives, and taken back to the Reformatory to serve out her 
time. Her father gives up his farm, and goes to London, 
vowing revenge on whoever betrayed his daughter. Horace 
Essenden, Augusta's false lover, appears to be;the betrayer, and, 
as he is soon found murdered, George Carr is arrested as his 
murderer. He was not, however, it comes out in the end, the 
real culprit, being no other than the Rey. Theo. Clifford, 
‘whe slew the whilom lover of his wife in a moment of frenzy, 
under circumstances which seemed to implicate George Carr. 

All is finally cleared up, the Reverend gentleman going mad 

after making his confession, and George Carr disappearing, 

and leaving his daughter, Nella, a tender, devoted womap,— 

kind, charitable, wise,—all the better, indeed, for having been 

tried im the fire. This, the merest outline of the main events 

im the story, will prepare the reader for the plot, but will not 

prepare him for the skillful way in which it is wrought out, 

and for the genuine interest which pervades it throughout. 

The characters, especially Nella and ber father, and Augusta 

Clifford, and her prim, precise brother, are drawn with a 

Marterly hand, but without the slightest approach to genius 

on the partof the painter. Their defect, it seems to us, is 

that they are the same ihroughout, being rigidly, if not un- 

naturally, true to the types which were in the mind of the 

writer when he conceived his story and worked out its plot. 

Both plot and story progress and develop, but the charactera 

do not, with the exception, perhaps, of Nella, who becomes, 

as might have been expected, “ perfect woman, nobly |“ Lester Wallack as Don Felix in the * Wonder,’ ” (873), we 

” and so forth. Poor Humanity is not equal to No| havea very picturesque presentment of that popular actor. 

Man's concerning which we said our say a year or s0| Possibly Mr. Stone may have painted stronger likenesses than 


especial fancy for heroes of the Muscular Christian order, and 
lacking, we fear, the mediwval slang which Mr. Lawrence 
scatters about so glibly. An it pleased us, gentle reader, we 
might delectate thee with descriptions of Sir Guy’s armour 
and accoutrements as he rode full armed, cap-a-pie, to the 
fray, with his goodly Toledo blade in his baldrick, his lance 
in rest, and ‘his mace whirling before him, heediess alike of 
the fire of maogonels, culverins, and the keen shafts that 
whistled from the cross-bow. By our lady, and pardie/ we 
mote do this, an we would, and eke narrate ye adventures of 
Sir Guy and ye Countess Bertha—a fair dame, but passirg 
light withal, but mon gentil ami, what good would come of 
it? As some poet hath svid, perchance old Dan Chancer, 
“ Ye moving accident is not our trade.” We are not histori- 
cal novelists, not even historical critics, and let us confess it 
frankly, we are no judges of such modern antiques as Mr. 
Lawrence's Breakspeare. It may be perfect throughout in 
matters of detail—the details are certainly laboured enough to 
be correct—but t> our unskilful eyes everythingfhas a very 
Brummagem look. At any rate, though Breakspeare abounds 
in adventures of the wildest and most exciling sort, we have 
found it exceedingly wearisome reading, the best page being 
the last of Breakspeare, and his tomb and crest : “ Two splin- 
tered lances, crossed, on a sable field.” Only one thing 
could please us more than this, and that would be—if the 
reader will forgive our want of charity—a sight of Mr. Law- 
rence’s crest: “Two broken goose quills, crossed, on an 
empty inkstand.” Creator of Guy Livingstone, Breakspeare, 
and other brutal pagans—“ Rest, perturbed spirit, rest !” 
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Hine Arts. 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson, deservedly foremost as he is among 
American painters of domestic life and national character, is 
far Jess stroog than usual in his contributions to this year’s 
Academy exhibition. “ The Field Hospital,” (250), is a group 
with a Florence Nightingale sentiment,—a young lady seated 
by the al fresco couch of a handsome and youthful soldier, and 
writing a letter dictated by him. In expression there is some- 
thing of the artist’s ability here, but less of hia force. Better 
than this is his “‘ Early Scholar,” (261). It isa subject such 
as the elder Frére handles with so much deftness—a small 
boy warming his fingers ata stove. Mr. Johnson’s feeling for 
asimple, truthful incident is here well infused. “The Boy 
Lincola,” (866), is simply an ideal portrait of the late Presi- 
dent as he might have appeared at seventeen—gaunt, and 
raw-boned, and much absorbed in a book which he is reading 
by the light of a wood fire. Mr. Inness has well caught the 
phase of nature presented in his “Coming Storm,” (362). 
We are pleased to notice in the later work of this artist a de- 
gree of care, as regards the making out of forms, not often 
hitherto displayed by him. In Mr. W. O. Stone’s portrait of 











Southern soldier leans pensively on his musket, close by a 


man With the bar sinister, went wandering about France, | deserted and shattered babitation. There is an idea in this 
Italy and elsewhere in the time of Edward, the Black Prince, | picture, but with regard to its execution we cannot, owing to 
or thereabouts, giving and taking many sharp blows and bard | its present position, speak with certainty. Mr. G. A. Baker 
knocks, helping at battles, sieges, forays—fighting be cared|gives, in No. 65,a very characteristic portrait of the Vice- 
not for whom—one of the roving Swiss of the time who have | President of the Acacemy, Mr. H. P. Gray. 1 is florid, per- 
come dowa to usas Free Companions. We have neither space | haps, to excess, but willjfind its proper key in course of time. 
nor inclination to relate the story, however briefly, having no| Very suggestive of waste and desolation is “ The Ruin,” (66,) 


by Mr. Jervis McEatee. It is a snow scene, with a wan 
moon rising behind a dilapidated chimney-gable of a de- 
molished house. The solitary contribution sent beyond the 
sea to this exhibition by Mr. G, H. Boughton is “ The Double 
Shadow,” (268.) It is a small cabinet picture, representing 
aman and woman of the picturesque rustic stamp walkiog 
through a meadow. While commendable for character, there 
is yet in this picture somewhat of the eccentricity displayed 
by Corot and other French painters of to-day—a tendency to 
smirchy brown in the shadows. Very clever in drawing with 
the pen is Mrs. Eliz: Greatorex, as may be seen in the several 
drawings of Italian scenery here exhibited by her. Mr. Ab- 
bott H. Thayer makes encguraging progress in the painting 
of game subjects, in which his specialty appears to consist. | 
“ American Wild-fowl,” (315), from the pencil of this artist, is 
& dexterously painted group of dead mallards and green- 
Winged teal. Io a small picture by Mr. 5. L. Gerry, of Bos- 
ton, “ Glade in Autumn Woods,” (300), there are some com- 
mendable qualities as to composition, rich colour, and feeling 
for the solemcity of mature. Mr. Thomas Hicks has infused 
more of charm into his little picture “ Among the Pines,” 
(257), than has usually been discernible in the genre paintings 
heretofore exhibited \by him. The pose of the lady reading 
beneath the trees is graceful, and the tree-stems have been 
studied with care. The “Spring Time” of Mr. W. H. Hen- 
nessy, (305), undoubtedly places the artist in the position of 
a challenger to the critics; tor we must assume that the ec- 
centricity of manner displayed by him in this perplexing, 
though not unthoughtful, work is intentional. Margaret, as 


_ | seen dimly by Faust in the vision, might have looked some- 


what as unsubstantial as the slender lady in bright blue of 
Mr. Hennessy’s picture. The back-ground of white apple- 
blossoms does not appear to recede, and it seems as if the 
painter, indeed, had aimed at producing an effect without re- 
lief. The consequence is that his picture is remindful of those 
works of some medieval painters, in which figures were set 
upon a golden back-ground. There is a certain dream{ul 
fancy in this picture, but its manner is too eccentric to be 
commendable. In “Twilight on the Sands,” (387), by the 
same artist, we discern something of the same elf-land senti- 
ment, but here we bave each, and water, and a lady clad in 
raiment of sober hues, and through all the dreaminess of the 
painter’s manuer we can yet recognise that he sometimes dis- 
dains not to tread upon earth, instead of floating through the 
airy ranges of spirit-land. In a small picture entitled “ Kath- 
rina,” (535), Mr. Hennessy paints a lady seated at a window 
with her back to the spectator, and in this picture he evinces 
much suggestive power. 
PRANG'S CHROMO LITHOGRAPHS. 

The latest of these reproductions published by Mr. Prang, 
of Boston, is a copy of an oil painting by Mre. James M. Hart, 
entitled “ Easter Morning,” which appeared last summer in 
the Academy exhibition. The composition consists, simply, 
of a wreath of flowers hanging upon a stone cross. In the 
manipulation of the chromo much imitative skill has been 
displayed. Imitation is the field to which the art of chromo- 
lithograpby, so far as it has yet been carried, is limited, and 
to the bounds of this limit Mr. Prang’s copy of “ Easter Morn- 
ing ” has certainly been well brought. 


SALE OF PICTURES. 


On Friday evening next, the 22d instant, Messrs. Leavit', 
Strebeighjand Co. will sell by auction at their rooms in Clin- 
ton Hall,a choice collection of pictures, formerly the property 
of the late Mr. Abraham Cozzens, whose taste as a connoisseur 
led him to adorn the walls of his house with really good ex- 
amples from the pencils of artists of note. Pictures by 
Thomas Cole are to be seen in this collection. Gilbert Stuart 
is represented here, and so is Henry Inman. Coming down 














since, but it is well worth reading once,—so well worth it, | the one in question, but, simply as # picture, this may be con- 


to the present time, we find in the gallery magy examples 
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from the pencils of Leutze, Kensett, Huntington, Gray, Lang 
Hicks, Durand, E. Johnson, Cropsey, and other well-known 
American painters of the present time. The private view of 
these pictures, given by Messrs. Leavitt and Strebeigh on 
Thursday Jast, to artists and members of the press, was a 
very pleasant occasion. The pictures are now oa public ex- 
hibition in the gallery, Clinton Hall. 





—— 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


The human conscience is always fertile in excuses, and an 
obvious argument which will at once occur to anybody who takes 
himeel! to task upon such subjects is thet, in following the order 
of the world and living apparently for himself, he may be after 
all ministering, though at a distance and indirectly, to the so 
cial welfare of his species. The lawyer may say that his pur 
suits, though fruitful of wealth and reputation to bimself, are not 
fruitless for others, and that without skilful lawyers society 
would be even worse off than itis. The bankers in the same 
way might plausibly urge that banking enables capital to be 
productively employed, and assists in developing the industrial 
resources of the world, The artist, the man of learning, and 
the poet will remiod us that they are all adding to the ideas, in- 
creasing the refinement, and cultivating the manners and the im- 
agination of the present, and poeribly of future, ages. There ix 
some force in this reasoning, which may be termed the volitical- 
economy defence. Charity, upon this principle, ought to be 
copfived within the limits necessary to prevent it from encroach- 
ing upon or impeding the donor in bis active pursuit of the ca- 
reer to which his catechism assures bim confidently that he has 
been called, But this apology evidently proceeds on the hypo- 
thesis that the machinery of the world is tolerably well arranged 
as it is, and that it only wants free play to produce in the long 

un the greatest amount of bappiners. How sweeping is this 
'hypothesis any One can perceive at a glance. He must indeed 

e a confident being who can rest assured that his professional 

r commercial enterprises do the world more good than would 
e etlected if he were to satisfy himeelt with a bare competency, 
ri signing al claim to social distinctions, and to devote his en- 
tire evergies to feeding the poor or waiting on the sick—to say 
nothing of teaching and helping them to raise themselves into a 
better aod more moral condition of lite. One of the sources of 
evil in modern times is probably the very unequal distribution 
of wealth in the world, the barriers that separate class and 
class, and especially the gulf that separates the lowest class from 
those above them. Obedience on the part of the upper classes 
to the dictates of what is called “ enligbteued self-interest” never 
will remedy this. The argument indeed proves too much, If 
the machinery of the world is to be left to work just as it is, 
why should there be charity at all? Why should money ever be 
given 4s a gratuity to the poor, or why should any man turn out 
of bis path to assist another? The answer is clear and obvious, 
In the first place, a great deal of our evergies are spent upon 
what is positively unproductive, as far as humanity at large is 
affected by it. We are giving ourselves to the cultivation of 
exotics, while thousands waut something far more substantial. 
In the second piace, the world is ¥. full of irregularities and 
inequalities aud friction for the rules of political economy to 
work smoothly, If it were only because of this friction, charity 
would be strictly rational, And Jastly, the mass of pauperism 
aud starvation which besets us represents a quantity of unem- 
ployed force which at present is usele:s to mankind, Every 
creature Who is raised by philantbropic effort out of abysmal ig- 
norauce Or indigence is another unit added to the wealth of the 
world, Charity, therefore, is prudent economy as well as sound 
religion, and the egotis\’s apology breaks down. To say that 
charity may be carried too far is merely parrying the difficulty 
by an ambiguous expression, There is, of course, such a thing 
as undircriminating charity, But, in the present condition of 
that part of the universe with which we have especially to do, 
to say that discriminating charity can be pushed to an excess is 
simply, for all practical purposes, untrue. 

There is another species of self-defence which at first sight ap- 
pears taking and ingenious, Many a well-meaning man half un- 
courciously repeats to himself through life, as an apology for bis 
egotism, that he is only biding his time, By pushing his way on 
to success in the ordinary fashion he is silently lifting himself to 
a situation and vantage-ground from which he will hav twenty 
times the power aud opportunity for good that he has at present. 
Meanwhile, his litte luxuries and hospitalities and worldly ways 
add to b's social influence, and facilitate his upward course to- 
wards that good fortune which is to prove such a source of 
benefit to others, as well as to himself and bis children, On 
three bundred a year and a clerkship in a bank he can do but 
little, Give bim time, and balt a million as the result of years 
of toil, and he may be a world-wide bevefactor. This is a flat- 
tering kiud of unction to lay to the soul, Candid criticism bas 
two things to say to it. The first is that it exhibits a profound 
ignorance of human nature to suppose, as a fact, that long years 
of successful egotism will culminate in a noble flower of devoted 
philanthropy. Habits steadily formed are not broken with fa- 
cility, and it is pot consistent with ordinary experience to believe 
that worldly success is ured unequivocally for charitable and 
philanthropic ends. And the second objection to this plausible 
apology is that it is always an afierthought. Those who eur- 
render their souls to business and succers make it their great 
object. There are probably few people in the world who, hav- 
ing eet their minds on living solely for othera, seriously believe 
that the object is to be attoined by steadily entering on the 
roundabout path of living for twenty or thirty years entirely for 
themsel ver, 

The best account to be given of our general habits of egotism 
is probably the true one. 8 rictly speaking, the egotism we al 
habitually practise is, and had better be admitted to be, at va- 
riance wit high principles of self-devotion, The only thing to 
be said is, that our education and training are such as to make it 
difficult for us to live in a state of moral or spiritual exaltation, 
such as that which woald be involved in a life of pure sacrifice 
and charity. Great abstract ideas, iike the welfare of mankind, 
take hold of us only in fits and starts, The next moruing in 
stinct and interest resume their accustomed sway over ua, and 
we settle down forgetfa'ly into the old personal groove. Moods 
of exaltation, unless they are continually fed by the objects 
which excite them, are intermittent. ‘The dull routine of worldly 
In order to acquire 
avd retain a passion for pbilanthropical effort, probably one 
ought to live almost wholly io the presence of distress, Men aod 
women are abuodantly capable of devotion, but they are not ca- 
pable of itin an abstract form. It is easy to rise above personal 
considerations for the euke of this or that individual, or even for 
some fairly tangible object. The best women, for example, even 
if they are not philanthropical, generally live devoted lives, pre 
ferring the happiness of those pear and dear to them to their 
own. Men of noble natures contionally sacrifice themselves to 
their fiieuds. Many will risk life to save a drowning man; 
many more will do so to serve their country, or even to do their 
duty by their employers, It is be¢ause our imagination is too 





we actually see it, that we are selfish animals. It is better to ac- 
knowledge the weaknes: of human nature than to justify its de- 
ficiencies, Possibly a time may yet be in store for us wheu men 
and women will be trained from childhood to be less solicitous 
for their own personal interests, and more able to reaize the 
idea, which at present seems so iutangible, of devotion to the 
service of others. At present, while vague “ counsels of per- 
fection” direct us to live for bumanity, education and instinct 
both exercise an irresistible influence in precisely the opposite 
direction. 

—-* 

LITTLE WOMEN. 

As a rule, the little woman is brave, When the lymphatic 
giantess falls into a faint or goes off into hysterics, she storms, or 
bustles about, or holds on like a game terrier, according to the 
work on hand. She will fly at any mao who annoys her, and 
bears herself as equal to the biggest and strongest fellow of her 
acquaintance. In general she does it all by sheer pluck, and is 
not notorious for subtlety or craft. Had Delilah been a little 
woman she would never bave taken the trouble to shear Sam- 
son's locks. She would have defied him with all bis strength 
untouched on his head, and she would have overcome him too. 
Judith and Jael were both probably large women. The work 
they went about demanded a certain strength of muscle and tough- 
ness of sinew; but who can say that Jezebel was not a small, 
freckled, auburn-baired Lady Audley of ber time, fall of the con 
centra ed tire, the electric foree, the passionate recklessness of 
her type? Regau and Goneril might have been beauiiful demons 
of the same pattern; we bave the example of the Marchioness de 
Brinvilliers as to what amount of spiritual devilry can exist with 
the face aod maoner of an angel direct from heaven; ard per- 
haps Cordelia was a tall dark-vaired girl, with a pair of browa 
eyes, and a long nose sloping downwards. Look at modern 
Jewesses, with their flasbing Oriental orbs, their night-black 
tresses, and the dusky shadows of their olive-eoloured complex- 
ions ; as catalogued properties according to the ideal, they would 
be placed in the list of the natural criminals and lawbreakers 
while in resli'y they are about as meek and docile a set of women 
as are to be found within the four seas. Pit a fiery little Welsh 
woman or a petulant Parisienne against the moet regal and 
Junonic amongst them, and Jet them try conclusions in courage, 
in energy, or in audacity ; the Irraeliti-h Juoo will go down be- 
fore either of the small Pbili-tines, and the fallacy of weight and 
colour in the generation of power will be shown without the pos- 
sibility of denial, Even in those old days of long ago, when hu- 
man characteristics were embodied and deified, we do not find 
that the white armed large-limbed Here, though queen by right 
of marriage, lorded it over her sister-goddesses by any superior 
energy or force of nature. On the contrary, she was rather a 
heavy-going person, aod, unless moved to anger by her husband's 
bumerous infidelities, took her Olympian life piacidly enough, 
and once or twice got cheated in a way that did no great credit 
to her sagacity. A little Frenchwoman would have failed 
round ber easily; and as it was, shrewish though she was 
in ber speech when provoked, her husband not only deceiv- 
ed but chastised her, and reduced her to penitence and obe- 
dience as uo litthe woman would have suffered herself to be 
reduced. 

There is one celebrated race of women who were probably the 
powerfully built, large-limbed creatures they are assumed to 
have been, and as brave and energetic as they were strong and 
big—the Norse women of the sagas, who, for good or evil, seem 
to have beea a very influential element in the old Northern life. 
Prophetesses, physicians, dreamers of dreams and the accredited 
interpreters as well, endowed with magic powers, admitted to a 
share in the councils of men, brave in war, active in peace, these 
fair-haired Scandinavian women were the fit comrades of their 
men, the fit wives and mothers of the Berserkrrs and the Vikings. 
They bad po time or easy life of it, if all we bear of them is 
true. To defend the farm and the homestead during their hus- 
band’s absence, and to keep themselves intact against all bold 
rovers to whom the Tenth Commandment was an unkzown law ; 
to dazzle and bewilder by magic arts when they could not con- 
quer by open strengh; to uuite craft and courage, deception 
and daring, loyalty and independence, demanded no small 
amount of opposing qualities, But the Steingerdas and Gudrunas 
were generally equal to any emergency of fate or fortane, and 
slashed their way through the history of their time more after the 
manner of men than of women; supplementing their downright 
blows by side thrusts of craftier cleverness when they had to meet 
power with skill, and were fain to overthrow bratality by fraud. 
(he Norse women were certainly as largely framed as they were 
mentally energetic, and as crafty as either; bat we know of no 
other women who unite the same characteristics, and are at onee 
cunning, strong, brave, and true, 

On the whole, then, the little women have the best of it. More 
petted than their bigger sisters, and infinitely more powerful, they 
have their own way in part because it really does not seem 
worth while to contest a point with euch little creatures. There 
is nothing that wounds a man’s self-respect in any victory they 
may get or claim. Where there is absolute inequality of strength, 
there can be no humiliation in the self-imposed defeat of the 
stronger; and as itis always more pleasant to bave peace than 
war, and as big men for the most part rather like than not to put 
their necks under the tread of tiny feet, the little woman goes on 
her way triumphant to the end, breaking all the laws she does 
not like, aud throwing down all the barriers that impede ber pro- 
gress, perfectly irresistible aud reeprommpte in all circumstances 
and under apy conditions.—Saturday Review. 


BAD GIRLS. 


Your thorough-going coquette, married or single, is one of the 
worst of the class of bad girls. If we go back to the foundation, 
society is to blame for this, because the society of to-day is a 
huge hothouse, wherein are grown and cultivated to sad perfec- 
tion those full-leaved, pretentious, gaudy, renk-perfumed flowers 
of artificial womanhood known as coqueties, At the beginning, 











then, the coquette may be comparatively innocent. Why not? 
What can a bit of girlish bumanity six years old know of the 
dangers of flirtation? And yet there are children’s parties given 

nowadays, where babies in years go through all the ceremonics 
| common to adult assemblages, and indulge in the German mid- 
| night suppers, incipient compliment, and flattery, and the appar- 
ently harmless but insidious pleasures of juvenile flirtation. 
Starting thus early in a dangerous school, the coquette develops 





nocent, modest shyness of manner, that repels and attracts 
simultaneously; that compels attention and admiration, but 
frowns upon familiarity. This, however, is outgrown even in 
early childhood by the bad girl coquette. She enters society 
with the fixed purpose, either acknowledge or inherent, of mak- 
ing conquests. She will spare no pains to win hearts, will lavish 
all ber attractions unscrupulously upon ber victims, and when 
she has triumphed and tired of her play, will be as uoscrapulous 
in trampling to the earth the holy affections which she has made 
the sport of an hour, Over and over again the farce is played to 
the bitter end, until she becomes desperately sick of the réle she 
has undertaken, and very likely seeks in matrimony that fresh 
excitement which has become more a need of ber life than food 
or sleep. But now she is more dangerous than ever. Betore, 
she beguiled and tempted men to despair—now, she lures them 
taruin. Heartless herself, she makes them worse than heartless, 
They seek revenge, and it reacts upon society at targe first, and 
apon themselves last, and most fearfully. The hidden catalogue 
of crimes and iniquities which coqueties must be held reepoasi- 
ble for, ifit could be unrolled and revealed to the gaze of the 
world, would terrify the staunchest and strongest among us, There 
is nothing too rash, too desperate, too wicked for their victims. 
They are bad girls, and the fruit of their lives is rotten to the 
core. 

Next in rank to coquettes most be placed habitual gossips, and 
the two species, entwining with the leading passions of their 
lives most of the minor weaknesses and vice sof their rex, embrace 
nearly all who belong to the class ot bad girls. As in coquetry, 
so in gossip, there is a kind that is comparatively ionocent and 
harmless, und natural, to say the least. But when the paturol 
tendercy grows into a habit, fixed, strong, and uncontrolled, it 
becomes a sad demoraliser. There seems to be a strange fasei- 
nation about gossip. It is contagious, One rattling tongue will 
set a score to Wagging with a volubility incomprehensible to 
their owners, It 1s sure eventually, if porsisted in, to become 
utterly unserapulous and reckless. A gossiping woman is the 
embodiment of thoughtlessness, She is a wretched slave to ber 
own topgue. Without the slightest desire to injure her neighbour, 
she is liable at any moment to set fire to the train which shall ua- 
dermine and destroy his reputation for ever. Her passion be- 
comes so all-controliing, #0 eager, so sleepless, that it must be 
gratified. It is stronger than the drunkard’s appetite for bis 
poisonous potions, stronger than love, stronger than hate, stronger 
thao any of the finer and gentler emotions. When truth fails to 
meet its demands, falsehood stands ready and is employed. Man, 
woman, or child, where is tbe one who has not at some time and 
in some way been victimised by the bad girl gossip? Where 
will you go feeling certain that she caunot follow or has not pre- 
ceded yout How will you escape her for an hour? She is ubi- 
quitous ; always on the alert; pever eo burdened with news so 
as to be uvable to add a fresber morsel to her load. And bow 
she revels in the gapiog mouths, and exclamaticns, and im- 
patient crowdings, and dilated eyes of ber hearers, How she 
will attack the writer of there words, and cry, “ Shamefal! 
shameful !’ and tell the world that be is gratifying some personal 
spite, 

Alas! it is a reluctant pen that writes, and we hasten to leave 
the picture it bas drawn unwillingly, and with only an earnest 
bope that it may prove a warning to some who find in it a resem- 
biance to themselves. To specity all the varieties of bad girls, 
aud all their peculiar traite, would be indeed an unpleasant task. 
Society is full of temptations, and for many of them they must be 
held accountable. Yet society is itself more blameworthy than 
they are, for it makes them bad by its own weaknesses and 
distortions—by its unsettled and immoral condition.—Home 
Journal. 

—————_e—__———_ 

Tue New Knrcat or Sr. Parrick —The Dublin corres- 
pondent of a London paper thus describes the ceremony of 
creating His Royal H ghness a Knight of &t. Patrick :— 


“ The Princess of Wales and Lady Abercorn were received 
by the spony | Grand Seneschal of Ireland, the Earl of 
Sbrewsbury and Talbot, who conducted them to the dais ap- 
pointed for them. Her Royal Highness wore a drees and 
mantle of my 6 blue silk, the colour of the order of St. Patrick, 
a blue tulle bonnet, with lace and feathers. During the ex- 
ecution of some exquisite music on the organ, the Prince took 
his seat at the table, and his esquires proceeded to lay thereon 
his sword, mantie, and banner. The Dean made a reverence 
to the Grand Master, and read Her Majesty’s directions for 
the holding of the chapter and installing the Prince of Wales. 
His excellency intimated his pleasure that it be forthwith 
done; anda procession to the chancel was formed. . The 
knights marched and counter-marched. Each as be came to 
his stall took up bis position. The Ze Dewm was then suug 
with thrilling effect by two bundred voices. The Usher, Ge- 
nealogist, and Secretary led His Royal Highness to the table ; 
the two senior knights girded on bis sword, while the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh read the admonition: “ Take this sword, 
to the increase of your honour, and in token and sign of the 
most illustrivus order you have received, wherewith you being 
defended may be boldly strong to fight ia defence of those 
righis and ordinances to whica you oe and to the 
just and pecessary defence of those that be oppressed and 
needy.” While the knights put on the mantle, the Arch- 
bishop said: “ Receive this robe and livery of this most iflus- 
(rious order, in augmentation of thine honour, and wear it 
with the firm and steady resolutioa that by your character, 
conduct, and demeanour, you may approve yourself a true 
servant of Almighty God, and a worthy brother and knight 
companion of this most illustrious order.” His Royal High 
ness advanced to the stall of the Grand Master, and knelt 
while he invested bim with the collar. His Excellency, say- 
ing, “Sir, the loving company of the Order of St. Patrick 
hath received you their brother, lover, and fellow, and in 
token and knowledge of this they give you this present badge, 
that with God’s will you receive and wear from henceforth 
to his praise and pleasure, add to the exaltation and bonour 
of the said illustrious order and yourself.” The senior esquire 
of His Royal Highness now unfurled bis banner, while Uister 
King at Arms, in a voice that was distinctly beard by all the 
assembly, pronounced the Prince’s names, style, and dignity ; 
the banner was then deposited within the communion rails: 
the organ then pealed forth Handel’s sublime “ In the begin- 
ning,” the effect of which was much heightened by the brass 





with wonderful rapidity, and has fully pleted her edacat 

| by the time she is ready for the conventional bringing out, or 
| public début in the social world, at that profound period in life so 
| happily, but inaptly—according to modern usage—described by 
| the poet as the verdant slope, where 


Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet. 


Hence the natural or educated c»quetie is almost certain to be a 

| bad girl—bad in her influence, '..d in her example, bad ia the re- 
sults of her infatuation, bad at weart. 

There is, it is true, a certain kind of coquetry which is a spon- 


weak to realize the euffering there is in the world, unless when! taneous outgrowth of the feminine negug:: @ simple-bearted in- 


instr is and drums, Ulster made three reverences, waved 
his sceptre three times, the procession marshalled again, and 
moved down the middle aisle, the choir singing the “ Hal- 
lelujah Chorus,” and so ended this gorgeous pageant, which 
will be long remembered as the grandest ceremonial that was 
ever witnessed in this country.” 





Urs AND Downs or Frencn Avtnors.—The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Atheneum says :— 


There are “ illustrations” of the hazards of the pen abound- 
ing in the dramatical and musical “‘ worlds,” as well as in the 





“world” of literawre. It is difficult to strike a balance, in 
commercial phrase, between the worldly chances of English 
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and French men of letters; but hitherto the English public 
have been treated almost exclusively to accounts of the extra- 
ordinary financial successes of French journalists and roman- 
cists. The quill has raised substantial palaces, since the author 
of “Monte Christo” sold his; and bis richly caparisoned 
steed pawed the ground at his gates. Men of letters in Paris 
are mostly men of business. We are astonished at the sums 
which Scribe realized, and are startled when we learn the 
number of thousands sterling which a new comedy pours into 
the coffers of the younger Dumas. Dramatic literature is a 
rich mine indeed in Paris, when the dramatist makes a hit. 
The payment of the author is more equitably arranged than 
it is with us. He takes his share of the profits of his work. 
But the plaints of the unsuccessful fill the air. The way to 
success is barred on all sides. Men spend a lifetime, not in 
going a hearivg, but in getting a reading by a manager. A 

Tamatist, the part. author of a very successful piece which 
appeared ten years ago, has not yet obtained a second appear- 
ance on the stage. He proved that tle manager never opened 
his manuscripts, by dropping gum here and there between 
the pages. Another, Nerée Desarbres relates, had Motiére’s 
“ Tartuffe ” copied in running lines as prose, just calling Tar- 
tuffe Piquassiette, and so forth. The manager to whom he 
sent it returned it as unfit for his stage! While this paper is 
under my hand, my attention is drawn to a long letter printed 
in the daily papers with the startling heading ‘‘ Une Grande 
Misére.” It is an appeal to the commiseration of the theatri- 
cal authorities by E. Péan de La Roche Jagu, an artist who 
has actually known successes. The complaint is now, “I 
have ten operasin my portfolio which have been refused 
without a hearing.” And what is the composer's fate? “ Yes- 
terday, having neither shelter nor bread, | was compelled to 
get myself arrested.” A pension of 110 francs per annum 
trom the Sociéié des Artistes,a private allowance of a like 
amount, and about 800 francs, the proceeds of an annual con- 
cert, are the ordinary income of the petitioner. This year the 
poor composer has suffered a long illness, and is now too 
weak to give the usual concert. The landlord proves inexor- 
able: and the artist whose work has been applauded is in the 
streets, or sheltered as the vagabond trapped in the banliewe 
quarry is sheltered. We gaze at Mademoiselle Patti’s charm- 
ing resid , and der how many thousands are laid at 
night under the bewitching head of ita mistress. The saloons 
of M. Gustave Doré’s palace, in the Champs Elysées, are 
crowded with the rank and beauty and wit and wisdom of 
Paris, and the owner has hardly seen his fortieth year yet! 
Fortune works these wonders in Paris, and the echoes of the 
applause reach you. But mark, under, Mademoiselle Patti's 
doorway the sick and heartsore creature E. Péan de La Roche 
Jagu crouches: and my poor poet is passing in a green hearse 
to his rest! 








“PERSECUTION oF Jews.—The Jewish Chronicle, in an elo- 
quent article, drags Koumania to the bar of public justice for 
her crimes against the Jewish race. The writer alludes 
mournfully to the seeming partialities of destiny. ‘ It some- 
times may appear to us that happiness is not always deserved, 
and that misiortune ie not always the consequence of wrong- 
doing. History bears many a record of these seeming par'i- 
alities:—Tbhus Poland—to whom Europe owed ber safejy 
from the Osmanli—yields up, alter eighty years of fierce strug- 

le, to. which ber brave sons devoted life and happiness, the 
fast spark of vitality beneath the iron heel of her subjugator. 
Thus Lialy, the ern cradle of the gentle arts, won ber mu- 
tilated and still menaced nationality afier years of cruel suf- 
fering, and by the life-blood of her children shed on her own 
fair plains; while Roumania, to whom Europe owes nothing, 
is a cherished child of fortune, made free, independent, and 
prosperous almost without a struggle. She was liberated by 
protocols to which she was nota party; her proviuces were 
wedded into one compact State against the decision of the 
signitaries of the very treaty that ireed her, bul without a 
word of reproach or interference trom them; and she basks 
in the smiles of the great Powers of Europe, who protect her 
externally, but leave -her free, internally, to follow her own 
devices.” There is Ubi liarly mourafal, something 





transferred in 1613 to John Rovenzon. Rovenzon does not, 
however, appear to have been any more successful, and it was 
reserved for Dud Dadley, after many difficulties and some per- 
recution, to establish the utility of coal as a fuel for smelting iron | 
ores. The “ Metallum Martis’’ of Dadley was published in 1665, 
ia which, however, he extols his invention without disclosing his 
process. It was not until 1735, when Abraham Darby began to | 
coke coal for his blast furnaces in Coalbrook Dale, that our iron | 
manufacture was fairly started on that career which has ad- 
vanced us to the extraordivary position which we now occupy. 
The position will be at once seen from the following statement 
of the produee of our furnaces and forges for the five years end- 
ing 1866 :— 





Pig iron converted § Coals used in Iron 


Pig Iron made, into Bar, &c. ufacture. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1862 3,943,469 ocee 8,499,015 23 552,107 
1863 4,510,040 aaa 4,024, 765 27,013,082 
1564 5,767,951 4,301,966 28,715,489 
1865 4,819,254 4,276,2: 25,783 052 
1866 4,523,807 4,026, 759 ae 27,056,316 


This enormous quantity of iron was obtained from iron ores of 
different kinds which were produced in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, to the extent of 9,665,012 tous, which fed 618 
blast-farnaces and keptin activity 6,239 puddling furnaces and 
826 rolling mills. 





Pourticat, DistuRBANCES IN HunGARY.—The Hungarian 
DTloyd says—* The agitation of the Democrats has begun to 
bear fruit. The delegates of the democratic club met on Eas- 
ter Sunday at ag ney where M. Asztalo delivered an 
incendiary speech. The town-captain had him arrested. On 
Monday an excited crowd assembled, and assumed such pro- 
portions that the municipal authorities sent for a battalion of 
chasseurs. The latter marched to the Town-house, where the 
crowd were demanding the liberation of Asztalo. Tv pre- 
vent a conflict between the people and the troops, the magis- 
trate ordered the latter into the courtyard of the Town-house. 
But the people began to increase, and at noon they attacked 
the buildi The gate was forced, and the people poured 
into the courtyard. The troops then fired. One man was 
killed and two wounded. The people then dispersed.”—The 
Vienna Presse writes as follows on the subject of the fatal 
riot:—“ We are far from desiring to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the democrats of Pesth and Keskemet, or of their 
deeds. They are wretched brawlers, without conscience, 
who, in any other country, would be shut up in a madhouse, 
But unfortunately in Hungary the people are led by such per- 
sons, and as the influence of the national party is compro- 
mised and weakened thereby, we are forced to keep Our eyes 
upon them. We fear that the time of trial has come for Deak 
and his friende. Their duty is to restrain the demagogue hy- 
dra by remaining within the strict limits-of legality and de- 
taching the people from those who are misleading them. It 
they do not succeed in this, agitation will gain ground in 
Hungary, the “left” will rise to power, absolutism will suc- 
ceed, and we know the result when absolutism prevails in one 
or the other section of the monarchy. In the midst of this 
state of things there is a powerful party in Hungary who 
want a distinct national army. If they should succeed in ac- 
complishing this object the seducers of the people would 
have it all their own way. We do not put knives in the 
bands of children, and the mass of the Hungarian people has 
shown such inexperience that the greatest prudence is indis- 
pensable. This is reason enough for demonstrating the im- 
possibility of complying with the Hungarian demand fora 
national Hungarian army.” The New Free Press of Vienna 
bas an article on the ferment that exists amongst the working 
claases in Austria, and expressing regret at the hostility they 
show against the influence of capital. 


Pam iy Kinp.—Whea the biennial prize of 20,000 francs 





exercise a most tyrannical influence over their poorer neigh- 
bours in one of the most important acts of their lives. To 
remedy this crying evil a bill has just been introduced into 
the North German Parliament, and has been carried almost 
unanimously on both divisions. As it does not lie within the 
province of the Bund to legislate for particular states to the 
exclusion of the rest, the form of the bill is perfectly general, 
but its real object is Mecklenburg, as that is the only member 
of the Confederation whose institutions it will affect. The 
gist of the bill is contained in one paragraph, to the general 
effect that the permission to marry cannot be refused on the 
ground of the youth of the parties, their poverty, their having 
received parochial relief, their having been punished, or other 
reasons of a police character. While the house was engaged 
with this subject it is a pity that it did not introduce a more 
sweeping measure, that should have abolished some of the 
absurd restrictions imposed on marriages in other states. A 
Prussian, for instance, whatever age he may have attained, 
cannot marry without the consent of his parents or surviving 
parent; and should it be refused, he has no other alternative 
than to give up the lady of his choice, or to bring the case be- 
fore a court of law.—Daily News. 





Mr. GLADSTONE ON THE DEFENSIVE.—The present popu- 
lar leader of the liberal party in England, has found it neces- 
sary to address the fo!lowing note to the London 7imes: 


“ Within the last fortnight or thereabouts, the following 
statements, purporting to be of fact, have been assiduously 
circulated respecting me in different parts of the country :—i. 
That when in Rome I made arrangements with the Pope to 
destroy the Church Establishment in Ireland, with some other 
liky matters, being myself a Roman Catholic at heart, 2. That 
dv _smg and since the Government of Sir Robert Peel I have 
resisted and (till now) prevented the preferment of Dr. Wyan- 
ter. 3. That 1 have publicly condemned all support of the 
clergy_in the three kingdoms from Church or public funds. 4. 
That when at Balmoral I refused to attend Her Majesty at 
Crathie Church. 5. That I have received the thanks of the 
Pope’ for my proceedings respecting the Irish Church. 6, 
That 1 ama member of a High Church Ritualist cougrega- 
tion. ~teaial 

Awaie bow in times vs puviie eaciemont rumour grows 
and gathers through the combined action of eagerness, cre- 
dulity, and levity,-I will not bestow a single harsh word upon 
any Of these statements. Neither will advert to the cause to 
which some of them may be due, for I am determined to 
avoid, as long as it may be possible, envenoming a great poli- 
tical controversy, and what I think a noble cause, with the 
elements of religious bigotry and hatred. But 1 will, in the 
first place, declare that these statements, one and all, are un- 
true, in letter and in spirit, from the beginning to the end ; 
and, since it is impossible for me to continue entangled, as I 
have recently’ been, in the searches and correspondences 
which such fictions entail, I venture to request all persons 
whatsoever who may be interegted in the matter, if any like 
statements should hereafter come under their view, in the in- 
terest of truth to withhold their belief. To more vague and 
general charges this is not the place to refer. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your faithful servant, 
W. E. Guapsroxe. 
11 Carlton: house-terrace, April 24.” 


—_—— 


WaALkine Fisnes.—The British Medical Journal says: Dr, 
S* ortt is expected shortly to arrive here from India, bringing 
with him about a dozen aad a balfof the walking fishes of India 
Murrul and Korava, many oi them intended as a present to the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens from Dr. Day. The largest spe- 
cies, known as ophiocephalus striatus, grow to upwards of three 
feet in length, and if they succeed in England, will make a ca- 
pital addition to our lakes and canals. The smaller variety, 





given by the Emperor to be awarded by the French Academy 
was bestowed on M. Thiers in 1864, for his History of the Con- 
sulate acd the Empire, the historian returned the money to the 





quite in accord with the old Jewish belief in Divine judg 
on the guilty, in the way in which the writer, alter recount- 
ing the cruelty of the Roumanians towards bis race, warns 
Europe of the dreadful results of the Spanish persecutions of 
the Jews in 1492, He implores the great States of Europe not 
to permit this toy nation to abuse the privilege of self-rule— 
this caricature of a free State to present the degrading specia- 
cle of tyranny masquerading in the habit of liberty. “ What 
can Jew and Mahometan infer from the fact that three hun- 
dred thousand Israelites, who were safe and happy and fairly 
treated when the Mussulman rule prevailed, are under Chris- 
tian sway oppressed and , and exposed to the most 
cruel perils and sufferings?” If the members of the pigmy 
Parliament of Roumania are not heartily ashamed of them- 
selves by this time, we should advise them to have this elo- 
quent article translated into their own language, and a copy 
of it laid on the table of the house—<Slar. 





Growth oF ENcLANb’s Iron TRADE.—The authentic bis- 
tory of iron manufactures ia Eogiand, says the Athenaum, dates 
from a murage grant made to the town of Lewes in 1266, by 
which every cart taking iron ore for sale from the Weald 
was made to pay to that town one penny, and every horte-load 
was taxed to the extent of a halfpenny. From tbat period until 
1796 there were ironworks in Sussex; but at that date, accord- 
to the authority already quoted, “ the glare of the furnace faded, 
the aw ot the tanner Was hished, the lact blast was blown, and 
the woodnympbs, after a long exile, returned in peace to their 
beloved retreats.” : 

In the sixteenth century there were 140 furnaces in Sussex for 
smelting iron. We ate told that a furnace consumed 200,000 
cords of wood annually ; therefore we can well understand how 
rapidly the vast fotests of that cdunty were exhausted by the 
demands made upon them for ebarcoal. In 1740 there were fifiy- 
nive iron furnaces in Boglaod, of which ten were in Sussex. In 
1796 there were one hundred and four iron furnaces in the coun- 
try, but only one in Suseex, and the fires of that one were soon 
extingui The iron ore of the Weald was by no means ex- 
hausted, but the introduction of “ pit-cole and sea-cole for the 
preservation of wood and timber of Great Britain so greatly 
consumed by iron-works” para v1 oy of oe 
to the great coal-fields of mid-England ; and now out o 
blast fernades, ‘vwo only in-the neighbourhood of Ulvers! one, are 
+ It is interesting to have so fine an example of our 
old ironworks as the balustrades of St, Paul's Cathe- 
dral, which were cast at Lamberhurst furnace, and cost £11,- 
202 64. 

In 1611 Simon Sturtevant obtained a patent from the King 
“ for the said metallicall businesses for one and thirty years.”’ 
This was for “to neale, melt and worke all Mapo ve non fares, 
irons i -coale, and brus 
fewel Pesan tienes rage’? to his neglect and non 
performance,of the workes,” he lost his privilege, which wa 


A , and begged them to apply the interest of it trien- 
nially as a prize for the best historical work which had appeared 
within the jast three years, M. Guizot, on the 7th inst., read the 
first report of the Committee, which gives the prize (3,000 francs) 
to M. Marius Topin, author of “ Europe and the Bourbons under 
Louis the Fourteenth,” The prize will be given after the pub- 
lie reading of the Committee’s report. The Committee consisted 
of MM. Guizoi, Villemain, de Montalembert, Prince Albert de 
Broglie, and Saint-Marc Girardin. 





GOVERNORS OF THE BANK oF ENGLAND.—The following is 
the House List of Governors and Directors of the Bank of Eag- 
land for the year ensuing, viz :— 


GovVERNORS. 


Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq , Governor. 
Robert Wigram Crawford, keq , Deputy-Governor. 
DrrEcToRs, 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, Esq. 
Arthur Edward Campbell, Esq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Edward Henry Chapman, Esq. | Johu Gellibrand Hubbard, Eeq. 
James Pattison Currie, Eq. | Alfred Latham, Esq. 
Benjamin Back Greene, Esq. Thomas Masterman, Esq. 
Henry Riversdale Grentell, Keq. | James Morris, Esq. 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, Esq. Shedield Neave, Eeq. 
Jobn Saunders Gilliat, Eeq. George Warde Norman, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. | Edward Howley Palmer, Esq. 
James Alexander Guthrie, Esq. | Alfred C. de Rothschild, Eeq. 
Thomas Hankey, Eeq, | Snore we Weguelin, Esq. 
Baron Heath. Clifford Wigram, Esq. 
Mr. Charles Hermann Goschen, of the firm of Frohling and 
Goschen, and Mr. Alfred Charles de Rothechild, of Rothschild 
and Sons, are the newly-elected directors; the other gentlemen 
have al previously served. 

Tuz German Marriace Laws.—Mecklenburg has long 
enjoyed an unenviable pre-eminence among Geriman states as 
the stronghold of aristocratic privileges and reactionary poli- 
ties. It can also boast a large party entertaining liberal and 
enlightened views; but the proud and wealthy nobility, en- 
trenched behind its feudal institutions, has al ways proved suf- 
ficiently powerful to stem the progress of liberal reform. Un- 
der the old state of things there was but little prospect of a 
change for the better; but the North German Confederation 
has removed}the contest to another and a larger field, in 
which the Mecklenburg liberal can plead his cause before 
a less prejudiced tribunal. Among other abuses under 
which the people of this little country have been suffering is 
the arbitrary power of the police of prohibiting the marri 
of the poor. In the country districts of Mecklenburg, as in- 
parts of Germany, the administration of the 
ppolice is a right attaching to the farge estates, and the conse- 





quence is that the country gentlemen have been enabled to 


‘ 


7 phalus gachua, will perhaps be more interesting than use- 
ful, as they only grow to about one’ foot in length. Pains bave 
been taken to accustom them by degrees to confinement, before 
shipping them in tin boxes. r. Day is said to have come to 
the conclusion that they breathe air direct trom the atmosphere 
as well as air io solution ia the water in which they live. 





PeRiopicaL LITERATURE IN ENGLAND.—The beginning of 
this century was the time when periodical writing flourished 
in Eogland more than ever before or since. Now, it is nearly 
a lost art; or at least almost the only man who possesses it is 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. For periodical writing is to literature 
what conversation is to speech ; it should not be too personal, 
nor too scientific, nor too earnest, but-a mixture of all these, 
the play of fancy over all subjects, lighting up here and there 
their depths, but not grappling with them, pouring itself 
abroad but not contracting itself to any too determinate aim 
It is the fluid which supplies the electric and magnetic cur 
rents whereby the solid and fixed forms are blended into a 
whole. Perfect freedom is its essence. Moreover, it is a so. 
cial kind of writing ; it is done far better when many persona 
of harmonious views and dispositions unite, than by a soli- 
tary thinker. And at the present day the impulse of Boglish 
minds is entirely towards concentration and earnestness and 
definiteness of thought; this has come in a variety of ways, 
but principally through the influence of such men as Mr. Mill, 
Mr. Carlyle, Dr. Newman, and Dr. Arnold—mea differing in 
all respects but this, that they had an intense certainty of their 
meaning, and impressed the necessity of such certainty on 
others. But flexibility, which is the very opposite of this in- 


| tense certainty, is the pecaliar excellence of periodigal writ. 


ing. And the padding (appropriately so named now—but 
who would have thought of terming the Essay on Marder 
padding ?) of all existing magazines is tame even in the best 
specimens (we again except Mr. Arnold); sometimes useful 
as supplying statistics or thought, but quenching life and spirit 
as certainly as carbonic acid gas. Does laughter or light satire 
ever ring through the solemn precincts of Macmillan? Do 
the aposties of the Fortnightly ever introduce a joke into their 
evangelical discourses? Mr. Frederid Harrison, if we remem- 
ber right, attempted it some little time ago; but he did it 
with so preternaturally solemn a tone, and with such earnest- 
ness of asseveration that he did not really mean to joke at al} 
that all fear of the risk that the atiempt might be repeated 
was at once removed, 

However, there is no need to despair. One era passes away. 
and another comes up, and if nothing else in the world res 
curs, the moods and tempers of men do so. We have passed 
trom Addison to Dr. Johnson, and from Dr. Johnson to De 
Quincey, and from De Quincey to the present day, Let us 
hope that English literature may recover from the “ malad\ 
of thought ”—of thought that is, exclusive and despotic—and 
regain that fine balance of thought and feeling, of diffusive- 
ness and concentration, of impulse and defined purpose, 
which marks an epoch and a flowering time in the history of 
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THE ALBION 
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Names Enpixe rx “On,”—A Correspondent of the London 


Boxed up alone in a railway carriage a few nights ago, the 
observation occurred to us that the large proportion of our most 
eminent men in their various paths bear a name ending in “ on.” 
Thus we have—Bacon, our greatest philosopher; Byron and 
escriptive poets ; Clarkson, Buxton, and 
Colstoa, some of our greatest philanthropists; Gibbon, our most 
eminent bistorian ; Clarendon, not far short ; Gibson, one of our 
best sculptors; Hilton and Haydon, amongst our best historical 
painters; Incledon, our greatest ballad-singer ; Jameson, our 
greatest female writer onart; Johnson and Addison, our most 
distinguished essayists ; Lytton, our greatest living novel-writer ; 
Milton, our greatest epic poet; Murchisoo, our most distin- 
guished geologist; Newton, our greatest astronomer ; Palmers- 
ton, the most English of statesmen; Stephenson, our greatest 
railway engineer; Tennyson, our greatest living poet ; Welling- 
ton, our greatest military commander (with Napoleon for advee- 
sary); and Nelson, our greatest sea captain. 

As amongst men of lesser rank, Ben Joneoo, Chatterton, Hut- 
ton, Wharton, Emerson, Simpson, Britton, Alison, Paxton, Raw- 
linson, Bonnington, Gordon, Paton, Dixon, Lemon, Wilkinson, 
Fergusson, Dovaldsou, Sir Thomas Watson (our first physician), 
and many others will recur to the memory, 
All these names speak of progress: they cry, “ Ex- 
Echo herself says, as each name is repeated, ** On !” 


Thomeon, our greatest 
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Conpvuctsgp BY Captain G. H. MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, Ne, 1,009.—By Count Pongracs of Tirnau. 

















White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 








SOLUTION TO ProsLem NO, 1,008 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Delta,” N. Y —You will probably be able to get a copy of 
the work named by applying to Messrs, Westermann and Co., 


Sees 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
A pretty game played between the late Mr. Leonard and Mr, 
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And White mates in five moves. 
(2) Qto K BR 5 is th ly to White's last move. 
ave played Q to K B 3. 
(¢) We should have preferred 
(d) After this Biack’s game is 





CHESS IN VIENNA. 


The following very brilliant game was played some years ago 
between Messrs. Matschego and Falkbeer. 





<e2xreuenone 
ted tT tet dade 





And Black announces mate in nine moves. (6) 


(2) B to Q B 41s the correct play; the move made gets White the 
at once into difficulty. 

(6) The termination, which is beautifully pi 
beer, we leave to the ingenuity of our readers 


Ln Falk- ha 








December lact £9.749,929. The securities and dividends were 
valued at £9,867,703. Up to that period the total amount re- 
ceived from depositors, including interest, had been £21,567,- 
035; but £11,817,106 had been repaid. The number of ac- 
counts was 1,380,750 opened, 529,754 closed, and 850,996 re- 
maining open. The total cost of the banks had been £268,- 
531; the transactions, deposits, and withdrawals reaching 
the large number of 9,120,390. 





PROSPECTS OF THE VINTAGE IN FRANCE.—From accounts 
given in the departmental journals, it appears that in the 
Bresse district and the Dombes the grape crops bave suffered 
only on the high grounds, and hopes are entertained that the 
injury will not be considerable. All along the Sadne the 
harm done is greater, and at Frans (Ain) the vine stocks were 
completely frozen; at St. George de jens, those in the 
low-iying districts are also aifected. As to the slopes of the 
Beavjolais, the vines there, being less advanced, are not in- 
jured. The journals of the south-western departments 
that great injury has been done to the vineyards of the 
delais, Périgord, Angoumois, and Languedoc. The 
du Midi estimates thatin the department of the Herault 
fourth part of the vintage will be lost by a sharp 

week on the higher ground, and a slighter one in 
sheltered localities.—Galignani. 








ExPENSIVE BripaL Grirts.—The Turin special correepon- 
dent of the London 7elegraph eays that the bridal gifts to the 
Princess Marguerita of Savoy, the wife of the Crown Prince of 
Italy, are both magnificent and tastefal, Besides parures 
diamonds, emeralds, aad brilliants, and all sorte of marvels in 
precious stones, there is a plain necklace of Neapolitan coral, 
worthy of Venus Anodyomene, and to be coveted by queens— 
merely round pale rose-coloured beads, strung on elastic, but 
worth 60,000 francs! The chief re of brilliants cost 1,300,- 
000 lire, and that of emeralds brilliants but little less, Be- 
sides these and a host of family gifts, Marguerita of Savoy will 
receive a golden casket, richly chased and enamelled, from the 
town of Turin, for which the municipality has paid L 
Florence, Venice, Nai Milas, and other cities of “ united” 
Italy, make nuptial offerings to the fair young bride. The laces 
and robes of the tr u are splendid beyond description. 
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“Tue WALL or Antontnus."—The Hdinburgh 
says, in the course of some improvements on 

vicinity, the workmen turned up a large stone, which at first was 
thrown aside as an ordinary boulder, and for a time was allowed 
to lie on the surface. Ane atterwards made, how- 
ever, showed that the reverse of the stone contained an inscrip- 
tion which seemed to identify it with the wall of Antoninus (com- 


shutting off the wild tribes to the north, and which was su; 
to extend from the Forth to the Clyde, 
finishiog of the wall ; and, if eo, it will prove a valuable aid to 


extend eastward. 





Tue Cost or Inprovine Parts.—The reports of the tribu- 
nals which have adjudicated the sums received eee 
for leaving their places of business in the Rue de la Paix and 
ts immediate vicinity say :— 

“The expropriations for openio, 
Réaumur, are actively going on. 
sums to be paid for this relinquished property are now en- 
gaged upon the section between the Rue du Port Mahon aad 
the Rue de Choiseul. Three of these purchases alone have 
cost each of them more than a million of francs. For the 


No. 7. Rue de Grammont, 1,025,000f. 


.; for No. 
seul, 1,000,000f. In one house alone in the 


3, Rue de Choi- 
Rae Neuve 8t. 


his lease of six years; a dealer in lace, 100,000f.; and the 

Restaurateur B:gnon, whose cellars were in Rue de la Micho- 

diere, No. 8, received 

to the claims of the Artistic Union Club, established in 

Rae de Choiseul, the question , Whether the 

aclub constituted a societ 80 called, and 
Sr lever, i. dy Inga, Who egpensed Se 

° Ww 
900,000f, The total purchases made in 
















monly known ia that quarter as “ Grabam’s Dyke”), built during 
the Roman occupation of Lollias Urbicus, for the purpose of 


From the inecri it 
is conjectured that this stone was intended to commemorate the 


antiquarian research, as showing how far the work actually did 


the newatreet, the Rue 
he jury who estimate the 
house No. 29, ia Rue Augustin, 1,200 000f. have been paid ; for 


Augustin the indemnity for the loss of trade exceeded half a 
million ; a florist obtained 240,000f. for an unexpirec term of 


200,000f. A question presented itself as 


CHESS IN GERMANY. present series of awards exceeds 15,000,000f. The jury has 
We give below another of the ten blindfold games, played by —_ - — ee ee other a — Secmeeaioas tema 
Mr, Paulsen at the late Cologne Chess Congress. where ng on in ire chy 0 of Paris. In the Rue es oo 
SictL1an Orsxine Grand, No. 83, the — Fae 1,000,000f. for his ~ 
terest, was A n the case of the proprietor 
ant. wate, aun Watts, No. 80, Rue de la Paix, he demanded 1,540,000f., and obtained 
Mr. T. Mr. P. Mr. T. Mr. P. 1,820,007. ; one of the shops belonging to the house is occu- 
1Fioks | Pogne 20 QR toQBsq B to Qs = Madame Hoquet, a m , and to whom has 
2 KttoK B83 PtoK3 a tog 8 QtksQP awarded 300,000f.; 100,000f. to a glover, and 230,000f. to 
3 PwQs P tks P 23 BtoK Ss giokxs & jeweller in the same house. The total indemnity for seven 
4 Kt tks P KttoK BS 23 RP(e) 4 hy other houses reaches 10,800,000f.; for five others the sum 
SBteks | peOBe [AG Rs, Bek B* | amounts to 7,000,000. The total is somewhere about 
ene bf See ru, mice 26,000,000f,, or £1,040,000. For’ the short out from the Rue 
8 Castes Bio Q3 ST RiwkS. Kttoks Louis le Grand to the angle of the boulevard the indemnities 
9 KttoQBS Castles 23 Bto K teK R38 amount to 60,000,000f. The figures here given, it will be un- 
wWPteKRS Bto K4 # gto KS. Pie gs derstood, are sums paid for expropriation and to the land- 
11 QKttoK2 KttoK5 30 BtoQB4ch K to Req lords. After this expenditure the new houses have to be 
pees: canst |eGeges ganas [mm 
2s | dn 7 * Hphagl = +o z? Bente Ste Tae SrrencTH AND WHEREABOUTS OF THE BRITIg 
16 B tke B gioQ kes 3 to kt KRtoKsq | ARMyY.—The stre of the army at home and sbroad in 
Sonat Bt tek BS gio K Bt Rtks BR ee 3 — wee, Ot pow pow Bag 
¢ an average, in cavalry, ntry, ery, and engin 
19 KRtoKsq QR to Qeq cers and 654 men, of whom 8,021 officers and 456 
And Mr. Paulsen, of th ble mate in t men were and the Channel Islands. residue 
a ‘aoves belies bine ne - ak phe gp Daw, Nag and rr t+ — 
an and. arge proportion were 
{) py tge ye hn te bes ane. his | tioned in the latter country. The proportions of military force 
King. The three Pawns as they stood formed an Timost impreg- | iD each of the three kingdoms to 10,000 civil population were 
nable pelwesk, bas ence coparates, ber thelr ttrength was gone. an ety? Coase Islands *, Soctinad 11, and > 
(ce) mista oO} an Onist is to 5 ap e n o ngdom 2 l, officers 
playing otherwise be could enlly have a the em, and " 1,007 men died. The mortality of was 1-096 per cent. ; 
should, probably, have seen a ‘own Bg. ¢ ought | that of the men was 1264. Abroad there were 6,252 officers 
to have done was to take the Rook with his Queen, ex. gr.:— = | and 111,265 men. The number of soldiers was less by about 
White. Black. 15,000 than the number abroad in 1864, and less by about 
87 Q tka R 37 RtoK 7,000 than the number in 1865. Seventy-nine officers and 1,723 
8 Biogs | Go Sac, we. | ST Stee lng S90 per eon nadine S10 eae 
—Loendon Era. onan . 
= > — Our Summer War.— 
Eneiisa Post-orrice Savines Banks a Success.—The Our summer way to church did wind about. 
balance sheet of the Post-office Savings Banks for 1867 was iff where 
issued on the 18th. There was due to depositors on the 3ist Theat on the ledge wes green. 


Our summer way to town did skirt the wood 
When shining leaves in tree and hedge were green. 


oO to milking in the mead 
Was on by brooks where flutering sedge was grees. 


Our homeward ways all gathered into one 
Where moss upon the roof-stone’s edge was green. 





LENT In Russta.—The 8t. P 
London paper writes as follows of the season and 
of Lent in Russia: “ The months of March and April, i.¢., the 
time from the beginning of the thaw to the taal déddcle of the 
nhealthy season, which acts injuriously 
seven weeks of jours 
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WaxLer ap Wis0n, of New York. 


HENRY F. Q D’ALIGNY, 
Member of the International Jury and 
Reporter of the same. 
Messrs. WaeELer awp Wi1son, 625 Broadway, N. Y., received 
the most 


the GOLD MEDAL, and THE ONLY ONE awarded for 
and Button-hole Machine 


perfect Sewing Machine 
the Paris Universal Exposition. 3.0. Daan 
U. 8 General Agent for the Exposition. 





A Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
was were eighty-two dit, 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 
Tas Hows Macuims Co., 


ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 
e00 AY, New York, 

















INSURANCE. 


FIRE INGURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRB INSURANCE CON PARY 
@ttice, 114 Breadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Imstitute, 84 Avenue, 
(moosroRaTsD 1885) 

Cash Capital, - --------- ~~ = $600,000 00. 
Surplus, - +--+ **+*-+-+++++ ++ $266,067 77 
pein = armen oy te 1, 1867,..... .§766,667 71 
jw wey ory he Lee pd gy Fire at ual rate, 
ions callow Agundite cities in the Unived 

JAMES W. OTIS, President 





R W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
a. GRISWOLD. General Agent. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS - LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIPE INSURANOCOB COMPANY, 
Nes, 419 and 491 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
i8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 
Of this Company, Mr. one of its stockholders 


Erastus Brooks, 
and Directors, w rites in the Espress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 


annual meeti 





stockholders rT a There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company poplar in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
Senp om CaLL FoR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
ing the features of the Com , and the Lif 
aie Se —_ pany. pan le 
valuable to those already insured as well as to 
—especially 
IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRGT CLASS LIVES, 
cen. fat ad an, y changing thar pliant five pe 


one are not 


it. firet and 
application. 
Agents wanted in{City and Coustry. 





J. @ ®R. LAMB, 

PRACTICAL WORKERS 

IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 
Fer Ecclesiastical Pur poses, 


SPHOLALTIBS, 


COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 


MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &e., 
Se Carmine Street, New York. 
[6th Ave. cars pass the door.] 


BB Bond temp fer Getelogpe 





ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Ohaihbers 8t., Pavonia Ferry: 





8.00 A.M. Day oe, oe Rochester, #4 Salamanca, 
and all potnts West and South. 
830 AM. Way Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- PLUMBER AND AND "GAS FITTER, 
10.00 A.M. py yh y - Selamanca, Dunkirk, and al | Bet, Bleecker & —- d, New YORK. 
au Ps t tor Miadiotown ond intermediate Stations. 
wiy rain, Satee Teuton tee,| STIMPSON'S SCIENTIFIC GOLD PENS. 
| a 
5.00 P.M. wer Trae v- and intermediate Stations. 
5.90 P. Express, ~ yet Salamanca, | yo 22, FINE. No. 44, MEDIUM. No. 66,COARSE. Sent by 
600P.M. W: for and intermediate Stations. mai), post-paid, on receipt of $300. With Ink-Retaining Pen- 
6.30 P.M. Night Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sale-| holder, $4 50. A. 8. BARNES & CO., N. Y. 
manca, Du and all points West and South. By ~ _—— 
this will ran through to Cin- EDDING CARDS, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
arpa ING, at GIMBREDE’S, 
8.00 P.M. Bmigrast Traian, , for the West, 688 and 872 BROADWAY. 
A ay Seuipe for Boiling one Raw and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 AM. 1200 M., and 145, 4.00, 6.45 and 11.00 P.M.— EDDING ENVELOP ENGLISH STuLS. HEAVY 
On W Ce gs eames at 12.00 e’clock, for Suffern WOVE PAPEK, CRACKED ON THE E 
and GIMBREDE’s, G88 and 872 BROADWAY. 
—8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M ONOGRAMS, MOST ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FIN- 
ond 5 8.30 P.M. ter Petessen—O005 7 signs Eageens, tor Denkire EST NOTE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamacca and all points West and South— GiMBREDE’s, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 
8.00 i , Emigrant and Way Train—11.00 P.M. fer Paterson and 
Port Jervis. 7OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Express run through to oo. Dunkirk and But- 
thle = of Couches, and in diet connectiva with Of the Old Standard Quality, 
estern Linea. JOSEPH Or Descripti 
yao at aoere Sone Coaches sccom-|  vpapg MARK:) GILLOTT Nem e and Desig. 


a Ss be binned a ih Comp Try 
a a aa 


suburban places on the 
has been 


THE A'LBION, 
1 650 MILES 


oF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Ranning West trom Omaha 
AOCOROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED. 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL BE 
COMPLETED IN 1870. 


The means provided for construction have proved ample, and 
there is no lack of funds for the most 





Me ey prosecution of the 
oo. The Com s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, pay- 
RINCIPAL AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered 

at PAR They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IV GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscription will 
be received in New nem, a at the COMPAN 8 OFFICE, No. 20 
Nassau Street, and by /OHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 
beg = a TL by the pando 8 sieotadl Agents throughout 
the Un’ 

A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the he tg of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 
obtained at the Company's Offices or ite advertised Agents, or will 
be sent tree on application. 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
April 10, 1868. 





NEW FLOWER SEEDS AND SPRING BULBS. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 JOHN sT.,. NEW YORK, 
Have the pleasure to announce the completion of their 
CATALOGUE ot FLOWER SEEDS and 
SPRING BULBS ter 1868. 
Resurrection Plante 25cts. Each by) Mail. 
NEW SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1868 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 Jomw Sreusrt, 
hated York, 


leasure to announce that 
UAL CATALOGUE o! VEGETABLE and 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 
For 1868, is now ready for Mailing to all applicants 


Haye the bat 





Miss LOVETT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDINCH OUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS STREET, 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 











THE ae. ALE. 


1842, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
Qity of New York, ana devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 


Six Dollars per ammum, or 13 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 

Uocas’s PRINCE ALBERT, -” 

auan’s 8LR WALTER R SCOTT, 


Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 
Marrsson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Kxient’s LORD N 
LONDON, 
VELOUK.: 


BuckLzr’s 8T SO ag 

Portrait os GEN 

oan ae THREE EMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 80C’'Y 
HE CASTLE OF 18CH from Stanfield’s Picture, 

yh MARY 

Lawspszzr’s RETURN 

Lanpszer’s DIGNITY AN-* IMPUDENCE, 

DSEER’S DEER PASS. 

ANDESFORDE’S FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 

WiLErns’ Lets = ag 4 NEW WORLD, 

wesnuee DR. KANE. 
Falls of 


Niagara, from an original drawing made 


Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express 
on 2 peste beard roller. Price $2 each. F 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


insertion. 
» —s and under three months, 
“ changed. 


% 
20 
15 for one year, lag un 
ta” Tax Avzion is Served by comterecs thajpenifanss ¢ of subscri 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 


t Parior, Churc 
Porky “te ery bare warranted pa arch, and COMFRENNG THD DOLLOWING VOLUMES: 
Becond > eens, ioe See uae - o ows porguine. Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
hag of Hp aM a Se +4. _—_ Ly _ a and Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Chickering®, Steinwsy’s, “ot and the Arion a anes io let. | Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Pianos tuned and repaired. lus’ catalogues mailed. Ware | Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
rooms; No. 481 Broadway, N. r HORACE WATERS & CO David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 





JOHN BLATER, 
(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONADLE 
BOOT MAK ER, 
Ne, 390 BROADWAY, 


S.E.Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK, 


and #hoes 4 ap own manufacture; also 
Bend 


le Leather, Cricket het and Beas Ball Ge 


Shoes, at rgason- 
able prices. 


Makes to order and keeps on hands fine epeteens of Boots 
m ported Bm ms 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’! Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the Atzion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. 
UB8 OF THREE—The Ausion One Year to each, with 

the Complete Edition in 17 Parte, for $18. 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The A.sion One Year to each, with 
tT. Complete Popular Editions, for $30. 
We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition. 
_— in cou rse of Publication) in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 32 

tes, as follows :— 





sup TAYNK MAMUEACTUR 


&t., 
on ae 





RER. below 2ist 


Y. Tronke and Travelling Bags of all kinds constantly 


Vol. 1| Pickwick Papers, Pesechy Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
turesfro Italy, A American Notes 


Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 


Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
a 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 


Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addijional Christmas Stores, Xombey 
& Bon, David Copperfield. 








—-| Full Sets of the Li 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Aston One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Atsion One Yearjto each, and 
apy Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The ALBion One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.} and also a Complete Set 
of the Popular Edition, for $30. 

TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Ausion One Year to each, two 
oo Edition, and three Full Sets of the 


PB ular Edition, for 





1 be above books will all be forwarded, rosTaGE PAID, THROUGH- 








our Tas Unirgp Starzs. Apy present subscriber forwarding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six nnmbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will lollow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month 

The first Volume of the New Lilustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes following not 
less frequently than one per a month ; and all the Premiums above 

will be forwarded as rapidly as p as published. 





WARRANTED, nating Namou 


The well known onteINnaL and poruLaR Numbers, 
@s-—404-—170-361, 


public im respect to said imitations. ASK*FOR GILLO 


‘erm, January, 1867 


Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to caution the 


—An injunction was granted by the Supreme ay 
CAUTION ! 7 ork) at General 


To subscribers in the Bri A. Provinces, Weet Indies, 
South America, Mexico and Europe—owing to the rent of an 
International Copyright law—the above specified Premiums are 
deliverable at the Albion office, in New York; with U. 8. postage 
added in money, or to Companies, or other for- 
} in accordance with the correspondent’s special instruc- 


tion 

‘all the above rates, both for single subscription and for clubs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 
ered at the risk of the subscribers, unless forwarded by Post Office 
Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate’ of deposit, or Check drawn to 
the one of the Publishers of the Albion. 
All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 
WM. H. MORRELL 4&4 SHEPHERD, 


Proprietors. 


90 Park Row, N. ¥. 








of the Eastern Division of this 
und can be obtained st the office of the free of againat the use by others pereer ere 
wih be vew etic serra Ne | ET oie heres OSEPH GILLOTT 4 som, 
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THE ALBION: 





INSURANCE. | 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 


98 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK. 





CYRUS CURTIBS, President. 
MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President, 
W A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
Dr. B. W. M'CREADY, Medical Examiner, 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
ON THE 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN. 





DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE IN CASH 
at the end of 
THE FIRST YEAR. 
Assets over .......--..+. $1,000,000 
THE ONLY COMPANY WHICH APPLIES ITS DIVIDENDS 
TO HOLD GOOD A POLICY WHICH OTHERWISE LAPSES 
FROM NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM. 





EXTRAORDINARY ART SALE. 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTOR, 


wm. HH. 
> 


APPLETON, Esq., 


Messrs. Leavitt, Stresaicn, & Co., Clinton Hall Art Galler- 
ies, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, announce that they will sell by 
Auction on Friday evening the 220d of May, the entire Collection 
of Paintings of the . 


Late Mr. A. M, COZZENS, 


These Pictures are too well-known in Art Circles to require 


comment. The collection contains 
SEVENTY-FIVE PAINTINGS, 
Nearly all of which are by American Artists, 


and may appropriately be entitled—" Pinacotheca Americana "— 
comprising the choicest examples of the respective Masters, col- 
lected by Mr. Cozzens during a period of 30 years of the most in- 
timate relations with Art and Artists. 


Mr. Cozzens was a liberal and intelligent patron of American 
art. Most ef his pictures were procured of the artists who paint 
ed them at a time when they were founding their reputation, and 
working with that degree of earnestness which is characteristic 
of the best period of an artistic career. Many of the pictures be- 
longing to his collection might be cited as the best productions 
of their painters. Such an opportunity for procuring works of 
American art, valuable in connection with its history, may not 
soon occur again, for there is no representative collection in pri 


vate hands equal to it. 


His Coles—Church — Durand — Kensettsa—Huntingtons—East- 
man Johnson—Sully—Stuarts—Inmans—Cropseys—Pine—Hicks’ 
~ Mount—Woodville—Edmonds—Leutzes—Leslie—Doughtys _ 
Weir—Whittredge, &c., &c.,—were esteemed by Mr. Cozzens to 
be unsurpassed, if equalled, by any other works of those cele- 
brated Painters. 


Catalogues ready and Paintings on Exhibition Day and Even- 
ing. 


Libraries and Paintings’ Catalogues are Sold. 





VAN NOTE & SON, 
GRATE, FENDER AND FIRE-PLACE HEATER) 
MANUFACTURERS, 
1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 35rd Streets, and 434 Canal 
Street, near Varick, New York, 

Every variety of Plair, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 

Van Note’s Fire-Place Heaters Furnished and Set in the most 

substantial manner at short notice. Fire Brick and Soap Stone 





LORD & TAYLOR 
OFFER AT RETAIL 
THE BALANCE OF THEIR 
SPRING IMPORTATIONS, 
AND Also, 
A Complete Assortment of Seasonable Goods, 


FROM THE LATE AUCTIONS, 
Consisting in Part ot 
NEW SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
RICH PARIS SILKS—tn THe NEW sHADES— 
STRIPED PLAID, CHECK AND CHINE SILKS, 


SHAWLS, 
CLOAKS, 


AND 
MANTLES. 
Also, 
A Fall Line of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, FANCY CLOAKINGS, &c., 
TWEEDS, HOSIERY, UNDER GARMENTS, &c., &o. 
At Very Low Prices. 
Nos. 461, 463, 465, and 467 BROADWAY. 
Nos. 255, 257, 259, and 261 GRAND ST. 
LORD & TAYLOR 
OFFER AT RETAIL, 
SUPERIOR PARIS EID GLOVES, 
At One Dollar Per Pair. 
ALSO 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 
IN ALL THE NEW STYLES AND COLOURS, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
ALSO 
RICH LACHES AND BMBROIDERIES 
IN GREAT VARIETY, CHEAP. 
NOS. 461, 463, 465, and 467 BROADWAY. 
NOS. 255, 257, 250 and 261 GRAND ST. 


LORD & TAYLOR 
INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 





Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing Department, 
Where complete outfits may be procured at 
short motice amd at reasenable prices. 
ALSO 
TO THEIR LARGE AND WELL ASSORTED STOCK OF 


° MOURNING COODS, 
Black, Bareges, Grenadimes, Alpacas, Mohairs, Silks, Bobm*. 
zines, Delalnes, Collars, Bonnets, Vails, 
&e., &., 
Nos, 461, 463, 465, and 4467 BROADWAY 
Nos. 255, 257, 269, and}261 GRAND ST. 
LORD & TAYLOR 
Offer great inducements to Purchasers of 


Cotton and Linen Sheetings, Napkins, Doylies, Towels, Quilts, 
Counterpanes, Blankets, Piano and Table Covers, 
Window Shades, Damasks, Curtain Ma- 
terlals, Lace Curtains, Not- 
tingham Goods, 


Draperies, Cornices, and Fixtures of every kind. 





ALSO, 


AT THE GRAND STREET STORE ONLY, 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


Axminsters, Wiltons, Brussels, Three-ply, Two-ply, and Stair 
Carpetings, Oileloths, Rugs, Mats, Matting, 
Stair Rods, &e., &e. 
ALSO, 
FEATHER BEDS and PILLOWS, CURLED HAIR and 
MOSS MATTRESSES and BEDDING, of every description, of 


their own make. 


N.B. Those about refurnishing will find it greatly to their 
advantage to cali and examine our stock. 
Nos! 461, 463, 465, and 467 BROADWAY. 





supplied. 
W. M. VAN NOTE.) [A, 8. VAN NOTE, 





NO8, 255, 257, 259, and 261 GRAND ST. 





THRED EXCELLENT BOOKS. 
Pablished this day by 
Cc. W. GARLETON & CO. 


1.—FAIRFAX; 


OR, THE MASTER OF GREENWAY COUR. 


Achronicle of the Shenandoah Valley during the last century 
by Joun Esten Cooxg, author of “ Surry of Eagle’s Nest,” etc. 
Price $1 75. 
1l.—_MALBROOK, 


An American Romance of sterling merit, by a new author. 
Price $1 75. 


Ilf._ARTIST’S DREAM. 


BY ELLERTON VINCENT. 


A fascinating Art and Society novel. 
Price $1 75. 
Just Published : 


WHITE HOUSE REVELATIONS; 
OR, BEHIND THE SCENES. 


BY MRS, ELIZABETH KECKLEY, 


For 30 years household slave in the best Southern families, since 
she purchased her freedom, and during the plotting of the Rebel- 
lion Mrs. Jefferson Davis's confidential servant, where, ** Behind 
the Scenes,” she heard the first breathings of Secession. Since the 
commencement of the Rebellion, and up to date, she has been 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln's modiste [dress-maker], confidential 
friend, and busi woman g lly ; a great portion of her time 
having been spent in the White House in the President's own 
family. Sbhehasmueh to say of an interesting, not to say start- 
ling nature, in regard to men and things in the White House, 
Washington, and New York. She discloses the whole history of 
Mrs. Lincoln's attempt to dispose of her drobe, &c. 

The work is thoroughly authentic and truthful One 
Volume Cloth, Illustrated with Portrait of the Author. 
Price $2. 








JUST PUBLISHED : 


“BRICK” POMEROY'S 


NONSENSE. 
A most laughable book. 6 Illustrations. Price $1 50. 


“BRICK” POMEBROY’s 
Yaw AP ; 


SENSE. 
A Book for Hearts and Homes. 
Six Ilustrations. Price $1 50. 


Bold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, 
postage free. 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 


BURNHAM'S FURNITURE BAGGAGE EXPRESS, 
11S West Lith Street, 
[Between 5th and 6th Avenue.) 

FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 
FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED 
STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, &c. 

MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, &c. 


ENGLISH 








CARPETS 


FROM AUCTION. 


Velvet and Brussels, also 3-ply and Ingrain Carpets, Rugs, 
Mats, and Mattings, at a wonderful reduction im prices. 


N. B.—2,000 pieces fancy, white and checked mattings, 25 to 50 
cents per yard, by the piece, 


HIRAM ANDERSON, 
NO. 99 BOWERY. 








| «lel 


by. 





